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UNIFORM CRIME REPORTS 


J. Edgar Hoover, Director, Federal Bureau of Investigation, U. S. Department 
of Justice, Washington, D. C. 


Special Issue November 1958 


Summary 


Discontinuance of Semiannual Publication 


Uniform Crime Reports, published semiannually since 1941, will be 
published only once each year in the future. This action follows the 
recommendation of a Consultant Committee and will bring together 
in one annual publication all crime data for the calendar year. The 
1958 Uniform Crime Reports will be published in the fall of 1959. 


Purpose of 1958 Special Issue of Uniform Crime Reports 


The special issue of Uniform Crime Reports presented here has as 
its primary purpose the publication of the report and related papers of 
the Consultant Committee on Uniform Crime Reporting and also to 
present, for continuity purpose, 1957 crime data which was not in- 
cluded in the 1957 annual issue of Uniform Crime Reports. 


Consultant Committee on Uniform Crime Reporting 


Late in 1957 the FBI employed a Consultant Committee on Uni- 
form Crime Reporting to make an independent analysis of the Uniform 
Crime Reporting program. The survey was made by Dr. Peter P. 
Lejins, Department of Sociology, University of Maryland, Chairman; 
Dr. Charlton F. Chute, Director of the Institute of Public Administra- 
tion, New York City; and Mr. Stanley R. Schrotel, Chief of Police at 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Copies of the report of the Consultant Committee were furnished 
to members of the Committee on Uniform Crime Records of the 
International Association of Chiefs of Police (IACP) for their indi- 
vidual reactions prior to publication of it here. While general endorse- 
ment of the report was given by the IACP group, some concern was 
expressed as to whether the police would, under the recommendations, 
have available in the future the basic information that they have had 
in the past and whether that information would be available on a 
relatively current basis. 
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Since these questions may arise in the minds of other users of the 
data, it is suggested that the answer to them will be found in the 
degree the FBI finds it possible to implement the principles set forth 
in the report, particularly as to recommendation 2 (p. 14) and recom- 
mendation 7 (p. 20). 

Recommendation 2 suggests that in any changes of format in the 
publication of Uniform Crime Reports the FBI make every reasonable 
effort to maintain continuity with reference to the crime statistics that 
have been published in the past. In recommendation 7 the Consult- 
ant Committee, while suggesting that only one annual bulletin be 
issued, pointed out that “issuance of intermediate publications of 
limited scope, which the FBI might find appropriate for release, is of 
course not precluded by this recommendation but is actually en- 
couraged.” 

For the information of the police and other users of the Uniform 
Crime Reports, the FBI is in accord with all of the recommendations 
of the Consultant Committee. With particular reference to the two 
recommendations referred to above, it is the present plan to issue 
quarterly releases in the nature of preliminary data showing crime 
trends for the most recent available period for cities by population 
group and also the number of offenses reported by individual cities 
with population in excess of 100,000. For example, according to 
present plans, in April or May of 1959 such a release of preliminary 
data covering the 1958 calendar year would be published with the 
expressed understanding that the data are subject to minor adjust- 
ments on the basis of additional reports and correspondence with 
contributing agencies. Approximately 3 months later, preliminary 
figures covering the first quarter of the calendar year 1959 would be 
released and so on throughout the year. 

In the early fall of 1959 a complete annual Uniform Crime Reports 
covering all available statistics compiled under Uniform Crime 
Reporting in considerable detail would be available for distribution. 

In the new annual Uniform Crime Reports a more convenient 
treatment of police statistics will be available in one volume for the 
general reader plus more meaningful presentations which will assist 
police and others interested in the crime problem. 

An index to crime will be continued but emphasis is to be shifted 
somewhat from the original Part I crimes which were designed over 
a quarter of a century ago by the International Association of Chiefs 
of Police to serve such a purpose and which have been so used in 
Uniform Crime Reports. Classifications retained for crime index 
purposes are: Murder and nonnegligent manslaughter; forcible rape; 
robbery; aggravated assault; burglary; larceny, $50 and over; and 
auto theft. 
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Now that most of the population is’ concentrated in and around 
cities with a resultant loss of true rural areas in many instances, the 
retention of the distinction in crime tables separated only as to cities 
and rural has become inadequate as a means of contrasting differences 
in crime experience between two areas formerly dissimilar in character. 
Crime reporting jurisdictions do not automatically shift with the 
population and today many sheriffs who report for areas in their 
county which are outside the limits of cities are in effect reporting the 
equivalent of city crime insofar as volume is concerned. 

Because of the impossibility of separating from a sheriff’s crime 
report that portion of crime which covers areas urban in character 
but which are not cities, and because it would be entirely too burden- 
some to the reporting law enforcement agencies to maintain several 
sets of statistical figures for reporting purposes, a basis of publication 
other than city (urban) and rural was recommended, the Standard 
Metropolitan Area. 

A presentation of crime data for the three areas will be shown: 
(1) Standard Metropolitan Areas; (2) Other Cities; (3) Rural. A 
Standard Metropolitan Area, as defined by the Bureau of the Census, 
generally is a county which contains at least 1 city of 50,000 inhabit- 
ants plus any contiguous counties essentially metropolitan in charac- 
ter and sufficiently integrated with the central city. Reporting juris- 
dictions for crime-reporting purposes coincide with the boundaries of 
areas included in a Standard Metropolitan Area. Outside these 
population centers are other cities and the rural areas. Tabulations 
will not be limited to the three areas enumerated above but the use 
of the Standard Metropolitan Area data will permit the presentation 
of crime rates based on population estimates in the between-census 
years which can be made available by the Bureau of the Census. A 
limited exploratory tabulation illustrating in a general way the steps 
involved in the procedure to be followed for the above three areas is 
presented in Appendix II of the Report, page 51. It will be observed 
from the indicated tabulation that one product of the proposed pro- 
cedure will be an estimate of total known crime in the United States 
for selected categories with the detailed steps used in arriving at the 
estimates shown clearly. 


Data for 1957 From Police Reports 





Offenses Cleared and Persons Arrested, 1957. Available data on 
offenses cleared, persons charged, and persons found guilty, compiled 
before receipt of the Consultant Committee report, are included in 
this special issue to round out the 1957 data included in the annual 
issue for 1957 Uniform Crime Reports, page 71. 
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Letter of Transmittal 


SEPTEMBER 29, 1958. 


Mr. J. Epcar Hoover, 
Director, Federal Bureau of Investigation, 
United States Department of Justice, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Hoover: Herewith I am transmitting to you the report 
of the Consultant Committee on Uniform Crime Reporting. The 
report is self-explanatory and as such needs no further introduction or 
commentary. Dr. Charlton F. Chute and Chief Stanley R. Schrotel 
concur with me, however, in the wish to take this opportunity and to 
state the general position of this Committee on the Uniform Crime 
Reporting Program and its own role with reference to it. 

The Committee considers the Uniform Crime Reports unquestion- 
ably the most important source of information on crime in this 
country on a national scale, of use to both practitioner and scholar. 
Their publication is an outstanding accomplishment. For this the 
Director of the Federal Bureau of Investigation, the personnel 
directly responsible for the production of the Reports, the Inter- 
national Association of Chiefs of Police and its Committee on Uniform 
Crime Reporting, and the cooperating police departments deserve a 
compliment of the highest order from those who are concerned with 
the problem of crime in the United States. 

Perhaps the most outstanding feature of the Uniform Crime 
Reporting Program is the fact that for all of the information con- 
tained in the Reports the Bureau has to depend on the voluntary 
cooperation of the police throughout the country. Many other 
attempts by other agencies to secure continuous nationwide coopera- 
tion in similar enterprises have failed. The Bureau’s accomplish- 
ment in securing in many respects well-nigh universal coverage is 
unique. It reflects a delicate balance in the exercise of vigor and tact 
in the Bureau’s relations with the participating police agencies, and 
must be attributed, of course, to the tremendous overall prestige 
which the Bureau enjoys in this country. 

The Committee sees itself as an instrument developed by the FBI 
in the latter’s continuous effort to improve the Uniform Crime 
Reporting Program. The Committee’s suggestions for changes 
should by no means be interpreted as criticism of the program as such, 
but rather as recognition of the need for continuous adjustment which 
every program of this nature requires. With constant changes in the 
crime picture, with changes in the patterns of law enforcement, with 


(7) 
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the gradual progress in the science and techniques of gathering and 
presenting statistical information, the need for adaptation of the 
program through periodic revision is to be expected. 

In reading this report it should be kept in mind that although the 
Committee was invited to review the Uniform Crime Reports in their 
entirety, it was charged at the outset with the task of considering 
certain specific issues which were of primary concern to the staff en- 
gaged in the production of the Reports. There were limits to the 
time available to the Committee, which in turn restricted the scope 
of the project. By pointing this out, the Committee is not attempting 
to dodge responsibility for the content of its report, but rather wishes 
it to be very clear that the issues discussed therein are only selected 
issues which appeared to be particularly important, and that there 
may be other points which could appropriately be raised. 

The Committee is particularly pleased to acknowledge the wonder- 
ful cooperation it received from the staff of the Bureau. It felt all 
along that the staff took the Committee fully into its confidence and 
made a real effort to supply all necessary information and answer all 
questions. 

Through its recommendations the Committee hopes to contribute 
in some measure to the even greater usefulness of the Uniform Crime 
Reporting Program and is sure that this Program will continue as the 
most important segment of the nationwide criminal statistics pub- 
lished in the United States. 

Sincerely yours, 
(S) Peter P. Lejins, 
Peter P. Lesins, 
Chairman, 
Consultant Committee on Uniform Crime Reporting. 
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Introduction 


Importance of Uniform Crime Reporting Program and the Role 
of the Consultant Committee 


When appointing the Consultant Committee on Uniform Crime 
Reporting, the Federal Bureau of Investigation drew up a proposed 
agenda for the study to be undertaken.' This agenda was predicated 
upon recognition of the fact that the time had come to review the 
Uniform Crime Reporting Program, in existence since 1930, ‘for the 
purpose of making suggestions.” The task was delineated as a very 
general one, to wit, “these suggestions may cover any phase of the 
collection or publication of the data that comes to mind in the light 
of the experience gained thus far.”’ 

More specifically, however, three issues were tentatively singled 
out for study, indicating to the Committee the current areas of 
primary concern to the personnel in charge of the publication. These 
were: 1. The population basis for the computation of the rates, 
especially in view of the rapid population changes occurring between 
the decennial United States censuses; 2. the question of reporting 
criminal offenses for the rural population, which arises in view of the 
fact that many rural areas, especially those in the vicinity of the large 
metropolitan centers have actually become urban in character, al- 
though retaining their rural police jurisdiction; and 3. the makeup of 
the group of offenses labeled ‘‘Part I offenses,” especially with reference 
to the inclusion of manslaughter by negligence and larceny, and above 
all petty larceny. 

The suggestion of these specific issues served to channel the Com- 
mittee’s work accordingly. But in order to see these issues in the 
overall perspective, the Committee had to resort to a broader review 
of the program and thus approached the more general assignment 
suggested in the tentative agenda. 

The proposed agenda suggested, moreover, that the Committee 
keep in mind in its recommendations both the criminal statistics 
standpoint and the police standpoint. 

It should be pointed out that the Committee had definite time and 
personnel limitations, and its study and this report should therefore 
not be interpreted as an all-inclusive or exhaustive analysis of the 
Uniform Crime Reporting Program. 

The Consultant Committee approached its task with full realization 
of the great importance of the Uniform Crime Reporting Program of 
the FBI for police work, law enforcement, and crime control in general, 


1 See Appendix 1. 
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as well as for research and the scientific interpretation of the crime 
situation. The Committee was fully aware of the fact that the 
Uniform Crime Reports are the only general crime statistics on a 
nationwide scale available at the present time in the United States. 
Other criminal statistics are only partial, that is, they deal only with 
some particular category of offenses, or have very limited coverage. 

By way of an example, one might mention the Juvenile Court 
Statistics published by the Children’s Bureau. In addition to being 
limited to juvenile delinquency, these statistics were admittedly 
“incomplete both in items reported and geographical representation.” ! 
The new method introduced beginning with the 1956 data resorts to a 
sampling procedure, rather than attempting to collect the information 
for all the courts.2 The National Safety Council statistics on traffic 
deaths, which constitute the greater part of manslaughter by negli- 
gence, present a similar problem. While these may be good statistics, 
they deal, of course, with only one particular offense. Similarly, 
one might mention the arson or embezzlement statistics which are 
attempted on a national scale by organizations in the respective areas. 
In addition to again being only partial statistics, they are also very 
incomplete. The National Prisoner Statistics, collected and pub- 
lished at the present time by the Federal Bureau of Prisons, are still 
another example. While these are excellent statistics, they do not 
deal directly with the overall crime situation but rather with one 
single aspect of it, that is, with the institutionalized offenders. In 
that sense they reflect the policy and the facilities in the area of 
imprisonment rather than the crime situation in the country. 

The so-called Judicial Criminal Statistics, collected and published 
by the Bureau of the Census once upon a time, may well serve as an 
example of statistics which had to be discontinued because of ob- 
stacles which the Uniform Crime Reporting Program managed to 
overcome. They represented an ambitious undertaking of having 
statistics of crime based on the offenses established by the courts. 
This statistical series never secured the continuous cooperation of a 
sufficient number of courts and was discontinued at the recommenda- 
tion of a special committee, called together by the Bureau of the 
Budget, since the statistics seemed totally useless in the form in 
which they appeared. 

The Committee was aware of the generally accepted theoretical 
position that at least for the United States, in view of the structure 
of law enforcement in this country, crimes known to the police repre- 
sent the best statistics for the purpose of a crime index both as to 
total volume, the volume of separate offenses, and in general. 

The Committee therefore approached its task with recognition of 


11. Richard Perlman. ‘Reporting Juvenile Delinquency,”” NPPA Journal, July 1957, p. 245. 
2 Juvenite Court Statistics. 1956, Children’s Bureau Statistical Series No. 47, 1958, Washington, D. C., p. 1. 
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the importance of the Uniform Crime Reporting Program, recogni- 
tion of the tremendous work done by the Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation in carrying out this program, and awareness of the fact that 
this program should by all means be continued and encouraged. 
The Committee’s suggestions for some changes should therefore not 
be interpreted as criticism of the program as such; they are meant to 
be constructive suggestions for further improvement. The Com- 
mittee sees itself as an instrument developed by the FBI in the latter’s 
continued efforts to improve its Uniform Crime Reporting Program. 
With the constant changes taking place in the crime picture, with 
changes in the patterns of law enforcement, with the gradual progress 
being made in the science and techniques of gathering and presenting 
statistical information, the need for adaptation of all programs of this 
type through periodic revision is to be expected. The recommenda- 
tions of this Committee and the work on which these recommendations 
are based should be looked upon as an instance of such continuous 
program review. 


















Voluntary Nature of Cooperation in Data Collection 


In approaching the FBI Uniform Crime Reports, it should be kept 
in mind that the relationship between the FBI and the police depart- 
ments which supply the FBI with the statistical data on which the 
reports are based is one of voluntary cooperation. The FBI does 
not have any legal authority over the local police departments where- 
by it could require the statistical information and prescribe the way 
and the form in which it should be supplied. This fact is very often 
overlooked, especially by those who compare the Uniform Crime Re- 
ports with police statistics coming from abroad, where the relation- 
ship between the police authority of the central political government 
and the local police departments is frequently one of subordination 
and where the local police force is simply a branch or part of the 
central authority, so that the latter can issue directives which must 
be followed. 

It is in the nature of American government that most matters of 
law enforcement are in the hands of the States, counties, municipalities, 
etc. The local police is not in any way obligated to fulfill the re- 
quests or follow the directions of the Federal agency, but the relation- 
ship depends entirely upon voluntary cooperation at all levels. This 
type of relationship, of course, in many ways affects the process of 
collecting the information needed for the Uniform Crime Reports. 

First, the information is only as complete and accurate as the local 
police authorities are willing to make it. If the local authorities 
choose not to report at all, to report irregularly, or to report incom- 
pletely, nothing can be done about this in the sense of ordering them 
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to do things the way they should be done. In addition, the type of 
cooperation received by the FBI in this area cannot be interpreted 
exclusively as a demonstration of the effectiveness of the FBI in se- 
curing the information from the police authorities. The amount of 
cooperation by the police authorities expresses not only their cooper- 
ativeness or lack thereof with the FBI, but the general climate of 
relations between local government and the Federal Government in 
any area. It is true that the FBI can, to a certain extent, improve 
this cooperative relationship, but the latter will always reflect the 
general pattern of cooperation with the Federal Government as a 
whole. 

Secondly, another way in which the factor of voluntary coopera- 
tion makes itself felt is in the manner in which the information has 
to be collected. Since cooperation is voluntary, the collecting agency 
has to be very careful about its public relations. This undoubtedly 
affects the type and the form of data that may be requested. The 
FBI has to be constantly aware of how much information it can ask 
in order not to endanger cooperation. It also has to be aware of how 
much pressure it can exercise in case of noncompliance, how soon re- 
minders and how many reminders can be made, etc. This also plays 
an important role with regard to the nature of the data requested. 
The FBI has to be constantly watchful so as not to lose the coopera- 
tion of the local police agencies by asking information which would 
require too much work or be so complicated in form as possibly to 
discourage the local authorities from supplying it. 


The Broader Function of the Uniform Crime Reports 


Another important consideration with regard to the Uniform Crime 
Reports arises in the following connection. These reports are sta- 
tistics which the FBI collects for the promotion of better law enforce- 
ment as a result of a request made by the International Association 
of Chiefs of Police. Moreover, these statistics are collected by 
the FBI, as previously stated, with the voluntary cooperation of the 
police agencies; they are collected for the use of the police and there- 
fore it is quite natural that they must include first of all information 
that is of interest to the police. Especially since, as was pointed out 
above, the cooperation of police agencies is involved, it is difficult to 
be guided by any purposes other than the direct interest of the police 
in the matter. The statistics presumably have to have some signif- 
icance for police work. 

On the other hand, it should be kept in mind that in spite of the fact 
that the Uniform Crime Reports represent statistical information of 
importance to the police, they are regularly released also to other 
interested agencies and individuals, as well as to the press, in other 
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words, to the general public. Thus they are accessible to the entire 
citizenry of the United States. In that sense they have become the 
major source of information for the United States in matters of crime. 
The release of the reports is eagerly awaited by the press and receives 
front-page attention all over the country. Editorial commentary 
follows in many papers and additional articles in the way of comment 
and analysis very often appear. Researchers, welfare agencies, both 
public and private, various governmental agencies, local, State and 
Federal—all make ever-increasing use of the reports. This fact 
imposes an added responsibility on the FBI. It cannot simply 
maintain that what it publishes about crime is for the use of the 
police only and therefore the needs of the FBI and other police 
departments should alone determine the content of the releases. In 
view of the fact that the Uniform Crime Reports have come to play 
the kind of role they do in this country, the responsibility of informing 
the public in such a way that the information cannot lead to mis- 
understandings and misconceptions, but will be useful from the 
standpoint of crime control and law enforcement becomes self-evident. 

Anyone familiar with the situation knows that in spite of the fact 
that there is much intelligent analysis by the press, there is also 
a regrettable amount of misinterpretation by some of the information 
contained in the Uniform Crime Reports each time they are released. 
This causes unnecessary concern on the part of local governmental 
agencies, private organizations, and the public, frequently about 
imaginary problems. The FBI’s own files of newspaper clippings from 
all over the country contain ample evidence of this. The Committee 
has learned about the great concern of the FBI about such mis- 
interpretations and the amount of effort it puts into the publishing 
of the reports to forestall these and again after each release to straighten 
out misunderstandings on the part of the users. 

Even though this is an introductory statement dealing with the 
general perspective on Uniform Crime Reporting, it appears warranted 
to sum up the Committee’s point of view in the following recom- 
mendation: 














































Recommendation (1): Since the UCR’s have outgrown being of 
use primarily to the law enforcement agencies, especially the 
police, and have become a basic source of information on crime 
for the country as a whole, the FBI should be encouraged to 
give as much recognition to this fact as is compatible with its 
program and be guided in the compilation and publication of the 
criminal statistics by the need to present these in such a way that 
the information will be meaningful to the general public and interested 
agencies and organizations even outside the immediate field of law 
enforcement. 





















Analysis of Present Practices and 
Recommendations 


Policies in Making Changes in the UCR’s 


Continuity of the Statistical Series 


The Committee considers it very important that in making any 
changes in the Uniform Crime Reports as the result of the Commit- 
tee’s suggestions or at any other time, the utmost care should be taken 
to preserve the continuity of the present statistical series. This is, 
of course, a problem which pertains not only to the FBI’s Uniform 
Crime Reports but to any statistics of significant duration. It grows 
out of the fact that, as time goes on, changes become necessary and 
improve the quality of the statistical compilation. If on the other 
hand, changes in the analytical categories lead to a loss of continuity, 
that is, comparisons can no longer be made after the change, this 
may mean a considerable loss to the value of the compilation. With 
the UCR’s being published for 28 years, the opportunities which they 
offer for comparisons in crime statistics over this period of more than 
a quarter of a century are, of course, of prime importance. 

If the format of the presentation or the statistical categories are 
changed, one should, wherever feasible, give both the old and the new 
versions. In some cases it might suffice to present the data in such a 
way that the reader who is especially interested in time series can him- 
self reconstruct the series as it appeared before, by making the neces- 
sary calculations. This is especially important in those cases where 
the use of crime data for scientific purposes is anticipated. 


Recommendation (2): In making changes in the UCR’s, the utmost 
care should be taken not to destroy the continuity of the statistical 
series. Wherever feasible, both versions, i. e., the old and the new, 
should be given, or the data should be presented in such a way that 
the reader himself can make the calculations necessary to utilize the 
data earlier collected and published. 


(14) 
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The Objectives of the Uniform Crime Reporting Program 


Any analysis of the Uniform Crime Reports, even one limited to 
certain specific issues, is predicated on a clear understanding of the 
purposes of this publication. In a very general way the purpose 
was indicated in the “Introduction” to this report as the promotion 
of better law enforcement through the collection and dissemination 
of pertinent information about crime and its control. A number of 
more specific objectives can, of course, be discerned. A closer look at 
the content of the UCR’s shows that, first of all, there are criminal 
statistics. On the one hand there is an attempt to collect information 
about all offenses committed in this country, obtaining this infor- 
mation from the police jurisdictions into which the country is sub- 
divided. For certain offenses (Pt. I offenses) this information is 
collected as these offenses become known to the police. For other 
offenses (Pt. II offenses) this information is collected as the offenders 
involved are arrested. On the other hand, the crime situation is 
analyzed by using a specific group of offenses (Pt. I offenses) as an 
index of criminality to establish trends and to make the figures for 
individual communities more meaningful by computing crime rates. 
All this is done separately for the urban and the rural areas of the 
United States. While the Part I offenses are used in these analyses 
as a crime index, this is not, as will be pointed out further in the 
Report, their only meaning or function. In the case of cities, the 
Part I offenses are further traced with regard to being cleared by 
arrest or by establishment of the offender’s guilt. 

Generally speaking much less use is made of Part II than of Part I 
offenses. The Part II offenses become known only through the arrest 
statistics. Information about arrests is collected only from the 
urban police departments and is analyzed in terms of age, sex, and race 
of the arrested offenders, with some trend, analysis, and use of rates. 
This, as just stated, is also done for the Part I offenses which result 
in arrests. Similarly, statistics are published for persons charged 
with crime in the responding urban areas and for persons found 
guilty. In addition several other kinds of crime statistics are pub- 
lished, such as the monthly variations in Part I offenses, number of 
persons released after being arrested or cited for various violations, 
the value of property lost through offenses against property, the 
value of property recovered, etc. 

Another major statistical series within the UCR’s—one which 
does not involve criminal statistics—is the section on police employee 
data. It should be pointed out that the Committee was concerned 
with the criminal statistics only, and the police employee data section 
was not studied at all. 
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From this very brief and very general review of the current content 
of the Uniform Crime Reports it can be seen that a wide variety of 
data is being collected and published, and a complicated statistical 
compilation results. In a very general way two major objectives or 
purposes seem to permeate this material. One is the collection of 
crime data for all communities of the entire country, which would 
give the total “crime bill’ of the United States. The other is the use 
of a group of specific offenses (Pt. 1 offenses) as an index of criminality 
and of law enforcement activities. 

One of the basic tasks of the Committee was to take a stand on 
these two objectives of the Uniform Crime Reports. 

The idea of an index of crime, based on statistics of certain offenses, 
is a well worked-out topic in American criminology. Its develop- 
ment was coincident in time with the development of Uniform Crime 
Reporting. Those who are familiar with the history of American 
criminology know that in this case the theory and the practice were 
developed in conjunction with one another, and the same people were 
involved in both. The conventional concept of an index of crime is 
based on six assumptions: (1) That the statistics on crimes known to 
the police mirror the true occurrence of crimes better than any other 
kind of criminal statistics, at least in the United States; (2) that not 
all crimes become known to the police with equal consistency and 
therefore, for the purposes of an index, those offenses should be 
selected which are relatively most frequently and most consistently 
reported to the police; (3) that serious offenses have to be selected, 
because on the one hand we are interested mostly in the more serious 
crimes, and on the other hand, the more serious offenses have the 
general tendency of being reported to the authorities more frequently 
and more consistently than the less serious ones; (4) that an important 
qualification for inclusion of an offense is the uniformity of its defini- 
tion for the entire territory for which the index is constructed; (5) that 
the offenses to be included should be sufficiently frequent to be 
statistically significant; and (6) that a certain optimum number of 
offenses answering the above 5 qualifications be used; an index 
based on 8 offenses is more meaningful than one based on 2. At 
the same time, of course, an index is supposed to be a manageable 
instrument and a shortcut, compared to the country’s total picture 
of criminality. 

The Committee endorses the production and use of a crime index, 
for the purposes of which the Part I offenses have heretofore been 
used. The Committee feels that an index of crime has a definite 
function to perform, and that historically speaking this was envisaged 
by the International Association of Chiefs of Police in developing the 
Uniform Crime Reporting Program. This can be clearly seen from 
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the appropriate sections of Uniform Crime Reporting. Throughout 
the 28 years of their existence, the UCR’s have produced and used 
such an index. Further analysis of what offenses should be utilized 
to construct such an index of crime and what changes might be made 
in that connection in the composition of the Part I offenses will be 
further discussed in the section of the Report entitled ‘Classification 
of Offenses.” 

The Committee also endorses the collection of all pertinent informa- 
tion on crime for the entire country as another major objective of the 
UCR’s. This also was envisaged by the original designers of the 
Uniform Crime Reporting Program, and the UCR’s stand as testimony 
of the unrelenting effort of the FBI to collect as complete information 
as possible on criminality in this country. 

The Committee makes the following recommendations: 


Recommendation (3): The objectives for collecting and presenting 
the statistical information on criminal offenses should be clearly 
formulated and adhered to at all times. A brief restatement of these 
objectives should appear in each issue of the UCR’s to forestall 
misinterpretation of the data. 


Recommendation (4): In view of the officially stated purposes of 
the Uniform Crime Reporting Program and in view of the actual 
content of the UCR’s, the objective of publishing statistics on criminal 
offenses should be interpreted as a twofold one, i. e.: (1) Compilation 
and publication of a meaningful index of crime for the United States 
(presently accomplished by the reporting of Pt. I offenses); and (2) 
compilation and publication of the total volume of criminal offenses 
committed in the United States, by categories, perhaps entitled 
General Crime Statistics for the United States. It is understood that 
both of these statistical series are to serve as the basis for the com- 
putation of appropriate rates and trends and for making comparisons, 

As already stated, the issues involved in the production of an index 
of crime will be discussed and certain recommendations made in 
that connection in the section of the report entitled “Classification 
of Offenses.” Here, however, certain rather obvious recommenda- 
tions will be made in connection with the second objective of the 
criminal statistics. 


Recommendation (5): In presenting the total crime picture for the 
United States, a tabulation including all offenses, perhaps with the 
exception of some minor ones, should be aimed at, which means that 
this tabulation should include not only offenses currently reported 
as Part I offenses but also those reported as Part IT. 


1 Uniform Crime Reporting. Committee on Uniform Crime Records, International Association of Chiefs 
of Police, 1929: p. 22. 
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Recommendation (6): In order to make the implementation of 
recommendation (5) possible, the collection of offenses of Part II, 
that is, offenses known through arrest, should be intensified in order 
to achieve more complete coverage for the urban communities, and 
a program of collecting this information for the rural areas should 
be initiated. \ Various analyses, such as by age, sex, and race, which 
can presently be made only for a limited number of offenders could 
then be extended to the entire criminal population. 

The Committee is aware of the fact that recommendations (5) and 
(6) involve long-range projects, but feels that as long as the UCR’s 
are not restricted to an index of crime but also have as an objective 
the collection and publication of information on all offenses, complete 
coverage for the country as a whole is a logical and ultimate goal. 
Recommendation (6) is directed toward two major gaps in the com- 
pleteness of coverage for offenses of Part Il: The incompleteness of 
urban coverage and the total absence of rural reporting. The Com- 
mittee also refers the reader to its recommendation under the subtitle 
“Present Data Collection versus Sampling.” 


Collection and Publication of Data 


Frequency of Reports From Cooperating Police Departments 


The Committee has very seriously considered the possibility of 
diminishing the frequency of submission of the statistical reports by 
the cooperating police departments. This would mean abandoning 
the present scheme of getting monthly reports and substituting per- 
haps a quarterly or semiannual report from the police instead. The 
Committee has, however, rejected the idea of any change in this 
direction, in spite of the fact that it appears reasonable to assume that 
a report submitted quarterly, for instance, would decrease the amount 
of work to be done by the local police departments as compared to a 
monthly report. This could then perhaps be used as an argument for 
requesting an increased amount of information in the less frequent 
reports. The Committee is, however, aware of the fact that the re- 
quest for a monthly report from the local police authorities serves a 
valuable educational purpose. The police departments are alerted 
at frequent intervals as regards statistical accounting. There is the 
danger that with the pressure for monthly reports removed, the police 
departments might become somewhat less punctilious and instead of 
producing more data for the 3-months report, might actually become 
less precise and, not having gotten up a report for a longer period, 
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could conceivably have difficulty in getting data together for the 
3-months report. Besides, reports on a quarterly basis, if received 
together with monthly breakdowns, would probably have to be cross- 
checked for accuracy in the FBI, in which case the amount of work— 
from the FBI point of view at least—would not diminish at all. Be- 
sides, of course, all analyses which are based on monthly reports, for 
instance the fluctuation of crime frequency in the course of the year, 
might suffer considerably, especially if some of the departments would 
fail to send in the monthly breakdowns and supply only the totals 
for the quarter or the half year. 

After studying this matter—Matters Discussed (1)—the Commit- 
tee decided not to recommend any change in the current practice. 


Frequency of Publication 


At the present time the UCR’s are being published twice a year as 
a semiannual and an annual bulletin. There was a time when they 
were issued on a quarterly basis and, prior to that, monthly. The 
question was raised whether any change should be made in the present 
frequency of publication, and it was suggested that only one annual 
bulletin be put out. 

First of all, it was felt that with the present staff and budget facili- 
ties, the publication of two volumes a year places considerable pressure 
on the FBI in the sense that the agency has to be constantly publica- 
tion conscious; there are always deadlines to be met. If there are any 
defects in the information received from the local agencies, there is 
very little time to contact the latter and to secure better information. 
Also there is relatively very little time for statistical analysis of the 
information received. It is felt that these and similar difficulties 
would decrease considerably if the Bulletin were published only once 
a year. 

In that case, the volume might be increased in size. Additional 
analyses could be added. It would be much easier to refer back to the 
agencies for better reports and perhaps for some additional information 
on the basis of the reports received. 

A good example of the serious handicaps which impending deadlines, 
growing out of the necessity of putting out two publications per year, 
are responsible for, is the method for deriving the annual crime totals 
to which the FBI has to resort. This is discussed in the section of the 
report dealing with the “General United States Crime Statistics” 
under the subtitle ‘Estimating the Totals.” 

Another argument for having just 1 bulletin each year is that, with 
the present system of 2 bulletins, the data for a given year do not all 
appear in the annual bulletin covering that year but have to be in- 
cluded in the semiannual bulletin of the following year. Thus, for 
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instance, the Annual Bulletin for 1957, which was released on April 23, 
1958, does not contain offenses cleared for 1957, because the publica- 
tion of the Annual Bulletin is too early to permit inclusion of that 
type of data. “Offenses Cleared’ for 1957 will appear only in the 
Semiannual Bulletin for 1958, which, as other semiannual bulletins, will 
not appear until early fall. If there were only one bulletin each year, it 
could be released approximately at the time of the present semiannual 
bulletin, and in that manner could handle all data for 1 year in 1 
publication. 

An important factor would be that a certain amount of repetition 
now appearing in the two bulletins would be eliminated, and that the 
same space, the same personnel, time and, in general, the same budget- 
ary allotment could be utilized for publishing more data than is being 
done at the present time. 


Recommendation (7): It is recommended that the present practice 
of publishing the UCR’s as a semiannual and an annual bulletin be dis- 
continued and only one annual bulletin be issued. A sufficient amount 
of time should be allowed for the tabulation and analysis of the data. 
The quality of the publication should not be allowed to suffer from 
impending deadlines. The fuller scope of the one annual publica- 
tion—see recommendation (1)—will necessitate more preparation 
time. Issuance of intermediate publications of limited scope, which 
the FBI might find appropriate for release, is of course not precluded 
by this recommendation but is actually encouraged. 


Classification of Offenses 


Part I and Part II Offenses 


The proposed agenda given the Committee by the FBI suggested 
looking into the advisability of revising the present distribution of 
offenses between Parts I and II, and more specifically a careful weigh- 
ing of the arguments for and against retaining manslaughter by negli- 
gence and larceny below $50 (petty larceny) among Part I offenses. 
The justifiability of this concern on the part of the FBI was well sub- 
stantiated by the fact that the resource persons contacted in the course 
of the study very often volunteered concern with reference to the 
above two categories, and very many suggested the need for change. 
Still another category, namely that of auto theft, was questioned, 
although to a lesser extent. 
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Perusal of the references to the UCR’s in the press shows that one 
of the major points on which misinterpretation of the published data 
or criticism thereof is apt to occur, is the composition of the Part I 
offenses. 

An example of an instance in which the present reporting of Part I 
offenses recently came under attack involved criticism of the distribu- 
tion of the offenses by age groups and the meaning attached thereto. 
While this matter is properly discussed in the part of the report dealing 
with juvenile offenses, it is referred to here because the criticism goes 
back to the weaknesses in the present structure of Part I. The Com- 
mittee has in mind here a statement, originally appearing in the May 
3, 1958, issue of The New Yorker, which was quoted and apparently 
endorsed by the Annual Conference of the International Juvenile 
Officers’ Association in its Milwaukee meeting on May 23, 1958, and 
is reflected in that organization’s resolutions. The essence of the 
criticism lies in the fact that while 47.2 percent of all persons arrested 
for Part I offenses which are labeled major crimes appear to be under 
18 years of age—which, of course, represents an alarming situation 
indeed—in reality the immediate assumption that juveniles committed 
nearly half of all murders, aggravated assaults, rapes, etc., is erro- 
neous, since, as a more detailed analysis in the UCR’s indicates, juve- 
niles are responsible primarily for the auto thefts and larcenies, and 
their participation in the above-cited three serious offenses is rela- 
tively low. 

The above criticism is based largely on a misinterpretation, since 
the Uniform Crime Reports Annual Bulletin for 1957 itself points out 
(p. 113) that: 


Although youths under 18 account for only 12.3 percent of arrests for all age 
groups, they make up 47.2 percent of the arrests for the Part I crimes of murder 
and nonnegligent manslaughter, negligent manslaughter, rape, robbery, aggra- 
vated assault, burglary—breaking or entering, larceny—theft, and auto theft. 
The extent of the participation of youths in crime for the Part I classes is weighted 
by arrests for crimes against property. 

Persons under 18 represented 53.1 percent of all arrests for the Part I crimes 
of robbery, burglary—breaking or entering, larceny—theft, and auto theft, but 
only 10.3 percent of all arrests for the Part I crimes against the person of murder, 
negligent manslaughter, rape, and aggravated assault. 


Nevertheless this superficial and erroneous impression is highly un- 
desirable. It is traceable to the composition of the Part I offenses: 
while bearing the title ‘‘major crimes,” this group of offenses is numeri- 
cally made up for the most part not of major crimes but of petty 
larcenies, culpable traffic fatalities, and auto thefts of the type referred 
to as joyriding. 

The Committee studied and discussed in great detail the develop- 
mental history of the category of offenses known as “Part I offenses” 
and the present philosophy behind using this category as contrasted 
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with “Part II offenses.”’ It established that, historically, the category 
of Part I offenses was the result of a compromise, in back of which 
were various differing proposals at the time the original committee of 
the International Association of Chiefs of Police formulated the plan 
for the Uniform Crime Reporting Program. It was also aware of at 
least one major change in the Part I offenses, made prior to the estab- 
lishment of this Committee, viz., the elimination of statutory rape 
from that group. 

The Committee came to the conclusion that the difficulties en- 
countered in the separation of offenses into Part I and Part II as well 
as the problems created by the composition of Part I are due to the 
fact that the classification as such has several purposes in mind, or 
attempts to achieve a number of objectives. Each one of these 
objectives is a perfectly justifiable one, but the classification, being a 
compromise, does not fully accomplish any one of these. Therefore it 
is easily open to criticism from the standpoint of any one single objec- 
tive. According to the Committee’s analysis, the objectives which 
the current classification attempts to achieve or what might be called 
the classification criteria, are as follows: 

1. Differentiation between the offenses which are best reported, as 
they become known to the police (Pt. I offenses) and those which are 
best reported as they become known to the law enforcement agencies 
through the arrest of the offender (Pt. II offenses). 

2. Use of a certain number of offenses known to the police as an 
index of criminality. The crime situation in the country is evaluated 
on the basis of the statistics of Part I offenses. Generally speaking 
the criteria for a crime index, which were enumerated above, apply and 
were actually considered in developing the category of “Part I 
offenses.” 

3. Separation of offenses into more important and less important 
ones. The term “major crime” is very frequently used in the UCR’s 
with reference to Part I offenses, by implication conveying the idea 
that Part II offenses are not major, i. e., evidently minor or less 
important offenses. Just what is the exact meaning of the term 
“major” is not quite clear. 

4. Emphasis on the offenses which are especially important from the 
standpoint of the police. The Committee met with the attitude that 
some of the offenses should remain Part I offenses because that stresses 
their importance to the cooperating police departments, and, con- 
versely, their removal from Part I would “‘deemphasize’”’ them not 
only in the sense of reporting but also in the sense of their suppression. 

As stated above, the Committee came to the conclusion that the 
separation of offenses into Part I and Part II does not satisfy all of the 
above four criteria, and that probably no single grouping of the 
offenses would either. Thus, for instance, it is quite obvious that, if 
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judged exclusively from the standpoint of criterion No. 1, i. e., the 
technique of recording, some of the Part II offenses should be trans- 
ferred to Part I, because they could be better recorded as they become 
known to the police instead of waiting until an arrest is effectuated. 
A careful study would be necessary to definitely establish this, but 
offhand the question could be raised with reference, for instance, to 
forgery and counterfeiting, many types of fraud, several of the “all 
other offenses,” etc. 

From the point of view of criterion No. 2, i. e., the index of crime, 
several of the Part I offenses are out of place. Manslaughter by 
negligence, which category is made up almost exclusively of culpable 
traffic deaths, is certainly not a proper offense to be used for an index 
of criminality. Rape, for instance, even if statutory rape is excluded, 
is notoriously an offense which is not consistently reported to the 
police. As a matter of fact, rape is often used as an example of pre- 
cisely the opposite, namely, of an offense which the victim and its 
relatives often hesitate to report because of the painfulness of the 
publicity attached. In many cases, on the other hand, a report of 
rape is made falsely. Larceny under $50 is certainly not an offense 
that is consistently reported. These offenses are mentioned here only 
to illustrate the point which the Committee is attempting to make; a 
more detailed discussion of manslaughter by negligence and larceny 
follows under the respective headings. 

As for criterion No. 3, i. e., the seriousness of the offense in the sense 
of its being a “major” or “nonmajor” offense, the lack of definiteness 
as to what “major” means should once more be pointed out. But 
it seems that whatever precise meaning is assigned to the term 
“major,’’ petty larceny—below $50—certainly does not qualify for 
inclusion in Part I on that score (except perhaps in the sense of numer- 
ical frequency). Concern about the fact that stolen hubcaps and 
minor thefts from the open counter are included in the category of 
“major crimes” is a repeated criticism of the UCR’s. Perhaps one 
of the best statements of this criticism is in the FBI’s own proposed 
agenda for the Committee’s work. Moreover, the inclusion of joy- 
riding auto thefts in Part I solely by reason of being a “major 
offense’’—whatever the meaning thereof—also can be questioned. 
On the other hand, depending again, of course, on the exact meaning 
of the term “major,” several of the Part II offenses might possibly 
qualify. 

Finally, from the standpoint of criterion No. 4, that is, the im- 
portance of the offense for police work, it seems that if that criterion 
alone were to be followed, considerable flexibility would be an impor- 
tant consideration in order to keep up with changes in the actual crime 
problems. Several offenses which are now in Part II would probably 
qualify. 
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In view of the above, the Committee recommends deemphasizing 
the present division of offenses into Part I and Part II and suggests 
achieving the several objectives which the present classification at- 
tempts to accomplish, by using several separate presentations or tabu- 
lations of statistical data. For this purpose the Committee makes the 
following recommendations: 


Recommendation (8): In the UCR’s published hereafter, the em- 
phasis should be removed from the terminology Part I and Part II 
offenses. It is felt that if this terminology were retained in spite of 
considerable changes in the content of the groupings of offenses, 
confusion would result; new terms applied to a new classification 
would promote clarity. 


Recommendation (9): It may be advisable to retain, at least for the 
time being, the current terminology of Part I and Part II offenses in 
the Bureau’s communications with the cooperating police depart- 
ments, since it is by now accepted practice and a tradition of long 
standing. 


Recommendation (10): The publication of an index of crime, which 
function is presently performed by the Part I offenses, should be 
continued, but the tabulations should be entitled “index of crime” 
and the composition of the index be changed to exclude manslaughter 


by negligence and larceny below $50 (for elaboration of this see the 
respective subtitles and also the subtitle “Auto Theft’). 


Recommendation (11): The general tabulations of United States 
crime statistics should be divided into those offenses which are re- 
ported as they become known to the police and those which are re- 
ported as they become known through the arrest of the offender. 


Recommendation (12): The classification suggested in recommenda- 
tion (11), which presently consists in the differentiation of Part I and 
Part II offenses, should be further studied by the personnel of the 
Bureau in consultation with experienced representatives of the police 
departments in order to determine the best manner of handling 
specific offenses. 


Recommendation (13): A special section should be developed in the 
UCR’s to deal with the group of offenses which at a given time are 
especially important to the police in its work, so as to increase the 
effectiveness of the police in combatting the particular offenses by 
focusing attention on them and providing additional information on 
their frequency and distribution and their success in suppressing 
them. Both offenses known to the police and offenses reported follow- 
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ing arrest might be included here. Again, continued study by the 
personnel of the Bureau in consultation with the best qualified repre- 
sentatives of the police departments should form the basis for includ- 
ing offenses in this section. 

The following comment may serve to further clarify the above 
recommendations. If these recommendations are followed, the 
UCR’s will contain three tabulations of groups of offenses, each one 
of which may be somewhat similar to the present Part I offenses, but 
would also differ from the latter; and all three would differ from each 
other. These three groups would be: (1) Offenses recorded as they 
become known to the police, within the general tabulation of the 
United States crime statistics; (2) offenses used for the purposes of the 
crime index; (3) offenses which are singled out as being at the given 
time of special importance to the police departments in their work. 
The sense of this change will be that each one of the three tabulations 
will be different from the Part I offenses in order to meet the objections 
to which this latter group is vulnerable when it is evaluated from the 
standpoint of each separate one of the three specific objectives. 
Each of the three new groups of offenses will satisfy one particular 
objective. 


Manslaughter by Negligence 


As to the nature of the offenses reported in this category and the 
ways in which they are reported, the following seems to be well 
established. Over 99 percent of all cases of manslaughter by negli- 
gence are made up of traffic fatalities which are attributable to 
culpable negligence. This represents the considered opinion of the 
experienced FBI staff involved in the preparation of the UCR’s. As 
a matter of fact, the number of homicides other than traffic fatalities 
reported under negligent manslaughter is so small that it is hard to 
think of any example of anything else, the best one seemingly being 
the case of accidental shooting in the hunting season. 

It also became apparent to the Committee that in the reporting of 
manslaughter by negligence the conventional situation characteristic 
of the crimes known to the police appears to be considerably modified. 
The police itself is hesitant to evaluate a case as negligent man- 
slaughter rather than as an accident and has a tendency to await the 
action of the grand jury. It is reasonable to assume that the policies 
of the various police departments vary in that respect, and it is 
therefore justifiable to question the consistency with which this 
offense is reported as a crime known to the police. 

The above two facts about negligent manslaughter make it a very 
suspect category from the point of view of its usefulness for an index 
of crime. In spite of the seriousness which the problem of traffic 
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fatalities represents nationally, this offense can hardly be charac- 
terized as a serious crime in the same sense in which other crimes are. 
In a sense, traffic fatalities are a function of the traffic volume and as 
such do no primarily measure crime but rather the extent to which a 
country uses automobiles. The fact that culpable negligence is 
undoubtedly present makes it possible to handle such instances as 
criminal offenses. Our concern about the magnitude of the problem 
and our desperate search to find a means to diminish it leads to our 
resorting to the strongest measure society has, namely, punishing it 
as a serious crime. But in essence the traffic fatality is not a criminal 
offense that is characteristic enough to be used as an index of the 
Nation’s criminality. 

It is true that, since it involves loss of life, manslaughter by negli- 
gence becomes known to the police regularly, but its classification 
under manslaughter, as pointed out above, very often does not 
represent police action and the degree of consistency in reporting on 
that score is not quite certain. 

Another aspect in which the present way of reporting negligent 
manslaughter can be criticized is its appearance in the rural-urban 
distribution of crime and its use in the UCR’s for the computation of 
the rural-urban rates. It is easily noticeable that a very substantial 
part of the cases of manslaughter by negligence takes place in the 
rural areas, i. e., they are reported by the rural police or the State 
police for the rural area. The reason is obvious: Automobile acci- 
dents, which constitute the vast majority of cases of negligent man- 
slaughter and which take place on the highways in the rural areas, 
are included; these automobile accidents, however, represent offenses 
not only by the rural population, but also by cityfolk who are in a 
state of travel at the time of the accident. This certainly confuses 
the meaning of the rural-urban distribution of this offense. 

From the point of view of police need, it might be important to 
know the place where the traffic fatalities occur, so that preventive 
and law-enforcement actions can be planned. In that sense it may 
be useful to tabulate negligent manslaughter in rural and urban cate- 
gories. On the other hand, however, if used in the interpretation of 
the reasons for the offense, such tabulation gives rise to the impres- 
sion that the offense is attributable to the rural population and is 
therefore misleading. 


Recommendation (14): The category of manslaughter by negligence 
should be eliminated from the offenses used for the purposes of a 
crime index. It should however continue to be included in the United 
States crime statistics. 
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Tentative Suggestion (1): Manslaughter by negligence should be 
studied for inclusion in the proposed new section of the UCR’s deal- 
ing with offenses that are especially important to the work of the 
police. 

The suggestion has been made that consideration be given to using 
the traffic-fatality data collected, tabulated and published by the 
National Safety Council. The Committee is uncertain to what ex- 
tent an agency like the FBI should depend in its reports exclusively 
on information assembled by an outside nonofficial organization. As 
Tentative Suggestion (2) the Committee recommends looking into 
the possibility of making use of the statistics on traffic fatalities 
compiled by some such agency, provided this source is competent 
and reliable. 


Petty Larceny 


There seems to be a rather strong conviction on the part of the 
police authorities that theft, regardless of how small, represents an 
important type of crime which in general is rather consistently re- 
ported to the police and is therefore a very suitable crime to be in- 
cluded in the crime index. 

There are, however, reasons why the inclusion of petty theft in the 
crime index might be questioned below the level of felonious theft. 
One of these reasons is the fact that some of the petty larcenies are 
extremely minor offenses. Another reason for not including petty 
theft is the question of the consistency of reporting. In such major 
areas of larceny as, for instance, shoplifting, the policies of the firms 
involved often are against contacting the law enforcement agencies 
for the purpose of prosecuting customers who engage in petty stealing. 
In that case, not to report must very often be considered the policy of 
the firm. It would, of course, be against the theory of the crime 
index to use an offense of this kind. In that connection information 
given in the proposed agenda for the Consultant Committee is very 
significant. According to this information, thefts of bicycles, auto 
accessories, and other thefts from automobiles in 1956 represented 
over 50 percent of all the larcenies, while approximately one-seventh 
of the larcenies represented property under $5 in value. Moreover 
it has been found difficult to determine when a bicycle is actually 
stolen and when it is borrowed by some other child, and in the case of 
hubeaps, or license plates it is very difficult to distinguish whether 
these items were actually stolen or perhaps lost and reported stolen 
merely for insurance purposes. 

In view of all this, the suggestion that the petty larcenies be stricken 
from the offenses used for index purposes should be given serious con- 
sideration. There is again, of course, the question of the continuity 
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of a statistical series, which was discussed earlier. Therefore it is 
hoped that if petty larcenies are excluded from the index, they will be 
reported in such a way that anyone interested in the time series and 
comparisons could easily add the petty larcenies to the other offenses 
which will hereafter make up Part I and in that way reestablish the 
category currently used in the series. Perhaps one might even sug- 
gest that in deference to the fact that petty larcenies were for so many 
years included in the larceny figures in the Part I offenses, one might 
have a special figure, at least for a while, appear in the UCR’s which 
would include both felonious and petty larcenies. 


Recommendation (15): The present division of larceny into cases 
of over and under $50 should be retained. The criteria for distinction 
should be further studied. Only larcenies above $50 should be used 
for the purposes of the crime index. Larcenies under $50 should be 
reported as offenses known to the police in the general tabulation of 
the United States crime statistics. 


Auto Theft 


The question has come up whether auto theft, which at present 
is one of the Part I offenses, should be included in the crime index. 
The arguments against inclusion are mainly two: (1) Auto theft does 
not constitute a uniform category, since it includes as widely different 
offenses as professional theft of car parts and cars for stripping and 
resale on the one hand, and juvenile joyriding on the other. (2) Joy- 
riding, which comprises a very substantial portion of the auto thefts, 
is presumably not an offense of such an inherently criminal nature as 
to appropriately be used for the purposes of a crime index. 

The arguments in favor of retaining auto theft for crime index 
purposes are: (1) The extremely high consistency of reporting. An 
auto theft, especially in view of the insurance involved, is almost 
always reported; (2) a stolen car usually represents a relatively very 
high value, and almost automatically qualifies as grand larceny. The 
Committee decided to retain auto theft for the purposes of the crime 
index. 





Matters Discussed (2): Auto theft as a Part I offense. The Com- 
mittee decided on continuing the present practice, except that in 
view of the general changes in the structure of the UCR’s, auto 
theft will from now on be included in the group of offenses going 
into the crime index. 
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General United States Crime Statistics 


When the purposes of the presentation of criminal statistics in the 
UCR’s were discussed earlier in this Report, the general tabulation of 
police statistics on crime was pointed out as one of the major objec- 
tives. The Committee fully endorsed this objective—see Recom- 
mendation (4)—and suggested further expansion of the collection 
of data with reference to the Part II offenses so as to achieve more 
complete coverage for the urban areas and to include also the rural 
population—see Recommendations (5) and (6). 

Several issues are involved in the presentation of these general 
crime statistics, and the Committee considered four of these as 
especially important. The UCR’s analyze separately offenses re- 
ported for the urban and the rural areas and present crime rates, 
estimated crime totals and trends. The Committee discussed the 
desirability of this type of presentation and agreed that this analysis 
is very meaningful and should by all means be retained. But the 
following questions arise: (1) The question pertaining to the division 
of the United States population into urban and rural; (2) the question 
of the population base used for the computation of the crime rates; 
(3) the method of arriving at estimated totals for the entire United 
States on the basis of the available reports, which give criminal 
offenses only for part of the country; and (4) the method used in the 
presentation of trends. It can immediately be seen that especially 
the first 3 of these issues are very much interrelated, since all 3 of 
them revolve around the availability of sufficiently recent and ac- 
curate population figures. Therefore, although they will be handled 
separately for the sake of simplicity of presentation, it will be noticed 
that they all go back to one and the same basic problem. 






Rural Versus Urban Criminality 


The major problem involved in analyzing criminality on the basis 
of reports by rural and urban areas was pointed out in the tentative 
agenda drawn up by the FBI for the work of this Committee, namely, 
that the rapid trend toward urbanization, combined with the trend 
toward suburban living, leads to a situation where areas which 
administratively are rural, are in reality inhabited by urban people. 
Thus part of the crimes attributed to the rural population because 
they are reported by police departments which are rural according to 
their organization, are in reality committed by city people. This is 
especially damaging for the accuracy of the crime rates; since these 
are generally higher for the urban areas, a considerable amount of 
distortion may result. This may be one of the explanations for the 
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recently apparent relatively more rapid increase in rural criminality 
as reported in the UCR’s. In the above-mentioned agenda, the FBI 
itself raised the question whether it should not perhaps “resort to a 
reliable sample for rural crime reporting.” 

The Committee discussed the substitution of a sampling technique 
in rural crime reporting for the present method, which attempts 
to obtain full information on rural criminality, and advises against 
the change, at least for the reporting of crimes known to the police. 
The main reason for this stand of the Committee was its desire to 
preserve the present general objective of the Uniform Crime Report- 
ing Program to collect full information on criminality in the United 
States. Instead, the Committee recommends making use of the new 
analytical category introduced by the Bureau of the Census in its 
1950 decennial census, viz., Standard Metropolitan Areas. 

Standard Metropolitan Areas are generally speaking urban in 
nature and contain a minimum of population which still adheres to 
the rural way of life. At the same time these areas are made up of 
governmental units, i. e., cities and counties (in New England cities 
and towns). Thus they do not cut across the areas for which police 
crime reports are available and the population figures can thus be 
used for the needs of police crime statistics. The Bureau of the 
Census was consulted in this matter, and it was found that the Cen- 
sus plans to continue the use of the Standard Metropolitan Areas in 
future censuses. 

For the population living outside of the Standard Metropolitan 
Areas ' the present differentiation into urban and rural communities 
should be continued, making use of the 1950 census definitions of 
these terms, which differ slightly from the earlier ones. It should 
be noted that no use can be made at this point of the category of 
“urban fringe,’ introduced by the census in 1950, since the areas 
assigned to this category cut across the political or administrative 
boundaries and consequently cannot be used for the tabulation of 
police data. 


Matters Discussed (3): The Committee discussed the possibility of 
substituting a sampling method for the present collection of criminal 
statistics for rural areas for crimes known to the police and advises 
against the change. 


Recommendation (16): The Committee recommends the following 
plan for the analysis of the crime data into rural and urban. The 
population of the area of the United States should be divided into 
three types of communities: 


1 According to the United States 1950 census, of a population of about 150 million, 84 million were living in 
Standard Metropolitan Areas, and according to a 1956 sample study by the Bureau of the Census, of the 
approximately 164 million in 1956, 96 million were living in Standard Metropolitan Areas. 
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1. Standard Metropolitan Areas as established by the Bureau 
of Census for the 1950 census and as these may be further revised 
by that Bureau. 

2. Urban communities, that is, generally speaking communities 
with more than 2,500 inhabitants. More specifically the current 
(1950) Census definition should be used. The urban population 
which is not comprised within the Standard Metropolitan Areas 
would be taken care of in this category. 

3. Rural population, again in accordance with the current (1950) 
census definition. This would amount to the total rural population 
except for the small part which is included in the Standard Metropoli- 
tan Areas. It is believed that this would give for the United States 
the rural population in the truest sense of that word, for which 
statistical data is currently available. 

At the request of the Committee this plan has been tested by 
the Statistical Section of the FBI for the States of Illinois and Mary- 
land. Tabulations were prepared in accordance with the three 
suggested categories, and although the Committee did not feel it 
necessary to pursue this plan in all final detail, the experience gained 
showed that the plan is workable for the tabulation of the crime data 
received from the cooperating police departments. The FBI per- 
sonnel concerned was also agreed on the workability of the plan, which, 
was likewise discussed with personnel of the Census Bureau and the 
tentative reaction there was also favorable as to the feasibility of the 
plan from the point of view of the census data. For the exploratory 
tabulations for the States of Illinois and Maryland and the respective 
Standard Metropolitan Areas, see Appendix 2. 

The advantages of this plan for estimating the crime totals, which 
will be discussed under the pertinent subtitle, will be mentioned 
there. 


Crime Rates 












A considerable amount of the information appearing in the UCR’s 
is converted into crime rates, with the population of the areas covered 
by the reports serving as the base. The FBI’s proposed agenda for 
this Committee contains the statement: ‘“The rates are calculated for 
the purpose of furnishing a yardstick with which to assist local admin- 
istrators in measuring the current magnitude of the police problem 
at hand.” The Committee felt it hardly necessary to argue the 
importance of the computation of rates, which are not only desirable 
but often crucial for the meaningfulness of statistical data of this 
nature. 

And yet, the question of the crime rates has heretofore been one 
of the most difficult problems for the UCR’s to cope with and has 
487428°—58 
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probably been the most frequent subject for criticism. The reason for 
the difficulty is that the official population figures used by the FBI are 
the decennial United States Census figures, which, with every addi- 
tional year further away from the census-taking, become further and 
further removed from reality. The differential rate of population 
growth in various communities makes communities with a rapid rate 
of growth appear exaggeratedly criminalistic in terms of the rates of 
offenses reported by the police. Conversely, the slower-growing com- 
munities are apt to appear in a favorable light toward the end of the 
decade. Thus, when the population basis is changed with the new 
census figures becoming available, sudden drastic upward or downward 
shifts in the crime rates appear for some areas. 

The Committee recommends against using the decennial census 
figures except for the year of the census. It feels that official annual 
population estimates, based on sample studies and other techniques 
should be used instead. This is especially suitable for the purpose 
of the crime statistics since the introduction of the new analytical 
categories in the most recent United States census, especially the 
category of Standard Metropolitan Areas, which was discussed under 
the preceding subtitle in connection with rural-urban analyses. 

The following annual estimates appear to be available from the 
Bureau of the Census: First of all there is, of course, an annual esti- 
mate for the total United States population, and there are such esti- 
mates for the individual States. Moreover, annual estimates are 
available for the total population of the Standard Metropolitan Areas 
and for the total urban and rural populations outside of the Standard 
Metropolitan Areas. It would probably also be possible to obtain an 
annual estimate for the population of all metropolitan areas of 100,000 
and over. The Committee gained the impression that with not too 
much of an additional budgetary outlay, the Bureau of the Census 
could supply the Department of Justice with annual population esti- 
mates for the Standard Metropolitan Areas on an individual basis, if 
so requested. 

The Committee discussed the feasibility of obtaining annual popu- 
lation estimates for various communities from other than official 
governmental sources. Many such estimates are available! and are 
being widely used, e. g., in business. The Committee would limit itself, 
however, to the tentative suggestion to the FBI that the possibility 
of resorting to that kind of estimates be explored. 

As a result of the study reflected in the above discussion, the Com- 
mittee makes the following recommendations: 


1 See, e. g., U. 8. Bureau of the Census. ‘‘Local Population Estimates Prepared by Stateand City Agen- 
cies: 1957-58."’ Current Population Reports-Population Estimates, Series p. 25, No. 178, June 27, 1958. 
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Recommendation (17): In view of the differential population growth 
in various communities, the decennial census figures should not be used 
for the computation of the crime rates beyond the year to which they 
pertain. Instead, the available annual estimates by the Bureau of the 
Census should be used. It is felt that the plan for utilizing in the rural- 
urban analyses the analytical categories recently introduced by the 
Bureau of the Census would prove of value also in the computation of 
the crime rates. It is hereby also recommended that the FBI further 
explore the possibility of obtaining more detailed annual estimates 
from the Bureau of the Census. 


Tentative Suggestion (3): The possibility of using annual popula- 


tion estimates by other than governmental agencies should be 
explored. 


Estimating the Totals 


In spite of the remarkably high degree of cooperation by the police 
departments in supplying the Uniform Crime Reporting Program 
with crime data, complete coverage can hardly ever be expected in a 
program of this sort. 

There is a natural interest in having figures for the total amount 
of crime in the entire country or in a given community, calculated 
on the basis of the amount of crime reported by the cooperating 
departments. Besides, since not necessarily the same police depart- 
ments respond each year, the estimated totals gain in importance as 
the figures which are to be used for comparisons from year to year 
and as the basis for the calculation of trends. The only other method 
that might be used for the latter purposes instead of using the esti- 
mated totals would be to exclude from the entire time series those 
communities which have failed to respond even once, but this would 
tend to reduce the reporting universe unnecessarily. The use of 
estimated totals suggests itself whenever one or several segments of 
the unit under study fail to report. 

The FBI has for a long time resorted to estimating certain totals 
in the UCR’s. The Committee was informed by the staff members 
about the various ways used in the past to achieve this. There is no 
point in recounting the former methods here or the changes which 
gradually took place. It is necessary, however, to describe briefly 
the currently-used method in arriving at such estimates. 

Each year, after the reports on the Part I offenses have been 
received from the cooperating departments for the entire year, a com- 
parison is made between the number of offenses for the current year 
and the number of offenses reported the previous year. The com- 
parison is always based on the information supplied by those depart- 
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ments which responded both years. The comparison is made sepa- 
rately for the rural and urban areas and for the eight offenses which 
make up Part I. Percentage differences are noted and are con- 
sidered indications of trends. Then the estimated number of offenses 
for the previous year, each offense type, rural and urban separately, 
are increased or decreased, depending on the established trend. 
Addition of the 16 figures obtained gives the estimated total of “major 
crimes” for the entire country for the given year. The Committee 
labelled this method of obtaining estimates of the totals, Method A. 
It will be noted that the estimate for a given year is derived from the 
estimate for the previous year, and so on. The year which served 
as the basis for this continuing series of estimates was, and still is, 
1947. In that year extensive studies were made to arrive at the 
estimate. 

Method A is not, however, the only method involved in the produc- 
tion of the estimated totals. Later in the year, after the estimated 
totals arrived at by Method A have been published, a more intensive 
study, which is impossible prior to publication because of the immi- 
nence of the deadline, is made. Estimated urban and rural totals 
are developed separately. For arriving at the estimated totals of 
urban crime, the following steps are taken: The cities, divided into 
6 groups by size, are taken separately by groups for the 9 geographic 
divisions of the country. This makes 54 units. The offenses re- 
ported by the police departments for each one of these units are then 
tabulated. If not all departments have responded, the figure for 
each one of the offenses is increased accordingly. 

On the basis of the previous decennial census figures, the total 
number of offenses is estimated proportionately to the part of the 
population for which the reports have come in. Since, as indicated 
above, the 8 Part I offenses are handled separately, this produces 
eight times 54, that is, 432 figures, the sum-total of which gives the 
estimated total of urban criminality for the entire country. For the 
rural area the separation into nine geographic divisions is not used. 
Experience has shown that the differences between the regions are so 
slight that there is no point in using them. Of course, there is no 
grouping by size of communities. Thus the estimated total for rural 
crime is arrived at simply by comparing the number of offenses 
reported for the portion of the rural population represented by the 
cooperating departments and the total rural population. Hereto- 
fore, again, the previous decennial figures have been used. The 
Committee labeled this method of arriving at the estimated totals, 
Method B. 

The use made of the figures arrived at by Method B is as follows: 
These figures are used at the time of the calculation of the estimate 
for the next year as a supplementary step in Method A, but for the 





purpose of clarity of presentation this was not mentioned when the 
latter method was described. One might say that the figures arrived 
at by Method B serve as a control device in the sense of comparing 
with them the figures arrived at by Method A. As the staff pointed 
out, usually no appreciable discrepancy appears. 

The main device for making adjustments, if the above-mentioned 
control device should indicate the need for such, is the use of a cor- 
rection factor. This correction factor was developed on the basis of 
an intensive study of the rural crime reporting, which was under- 
taken also in 1947. In this study, the rural crime figures obtained 
from communities which were known to have excellent crime report- 
ing were compared with the overall rural figures received from all over 
the country. Considerable under-reporting was discovered especially 
for two offenses: Larceny and auto theft. Since that time the rural 
crime estimates have been “blown up” by injecting the correction 
factor for larcenies and auto thefts. In 1947 this correction factor 
amounted to 150 and 100 percent respectively for the 2 offenses. 
In view of the general improvement in rural crime reporting, it was 
felt in time, however, that the correction factor should be less, and 
it is now considerably lower than in 1947. 

One of the main objections to the current procedure, as described 
above, is that the estimated totals of major crimes, as published for 
a particular year, are not based on the reports of the offenses known 
to the police for that year, except insofar as the latter are used to 
calculate the percentage increases and decreases (trend) in the sepa- 
rate crime categories and these are then applied to the estimate of 
the previous year. It will be recalled that each year, as described 
above, after publication of the bulletin containing the major crime 
estimates, the Bureau develops by means of Method B the major 
crime estimates for the same year on the basis of the crime reports 
for that year. This calculation is not published, but is used as a 
control device in calculating the estimate for the next year. This 
procedure should be discarded, since it is not and probably should 
not be published in the UCR’s in view of the nature of the publica- 
tion, and secondly, because it injects a certain amount of arbitrari- 
ness even if this arbitrariness is applied on the basis of the best judg- 
ment of the expert staff thoroughly familiar with the quality of the 
reports coming in from the police departments. 

The current procedure could also be interpreted as follows: In 
view of the impending deadlines, the major crime estimates are 
published on the basis of the calculation here referred to as Method A. 
The reports from the local departments for the given year are really 
analyzed only after publication of the bulletin and are used in the 
computation of the estimates for the next year. Since the figure for 
the current year is already published, the FBI is constrained by it 
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and injects the necessary correction suggested by the results of 
Method B, by manipulation of the rural “correction factor” and of 
percentage increases and decreases. In spite of the fact that this 
procedure is based on the best judgment of experts, and in spite of 
the fact that when taken over a period of years it probably does give 
a reasonably accurate picture of crime, it can hardly be justified 
statistically as a permanent procedure. 

The Committee feels that in view of the above, the currently-used 
method for computation of the crime estimates, while having merit 
in the past, should now be changed. The reason for recommending 
the change, stated more generally, is the fact that the amount of 
statistical manipulation in back of the figures which are currently 
presented in the UCR’s as major crime totals are unnecessarily com- 
plicated and too many; a more direct and simple procedure should 
be substituted. The calculations involving estimates between the 
reports submitted by the police department, and the figures finally 
published in the UCR’s should be as few, as simple and as clear as 
possible, and should be briefly described in the bulletins. 

Another point which the Committee would like to make is that 
the estimates of the total crimes in the Nation, made on the basis 
of the total number of offenses submitted by the reporting depart- 
ments all over the country, separately by urban and rural police, are 
based on the assumption that the portions of the population for which 
no reports were received have the same crime rates as those for which 
reports were received. It seems to be safer to estimate the offenses 
for the nonreporting sections of the country individually by separate 
States rather than for the country as a whole or for geographic di- 
visions. Presumably, the situation with regard to criminality within 
individual States is somewhat more homogeneous than in the country 
as a whole. Law enforcement is a State matter, as is criminal legis- 
lation. A national total which is a composite of State totals, which 
in turn are computed on the basis of the portions of the State which 
actually reported the offenses is therefore a better estimate. The 
same would apply, of course, to the various components of the total, 
such as city crimes, rural crimes, or any specific category of crime. 
It is believed that under the procedure discussed in ‘Rural Versus 
Urban Criminality,” such computation on the basis of States will 
be quite convenient and feasible. 


Recommendation (18): In computing the estimated totals of major 
crimes the procedure suggested under the heading “Rural Versus 
Urban Criminality” should be utilized. Offenses known to the police 
should be computed from the police reports for the Standard Metro- 
politan Areas, for the rest of the urban population and for the rural 
population within each State (1950 United States census definitions). 
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The number of reported offenses should then be proportionately 
increased to take care of the unreported portions, if any, of these 
same categories within each State. The sum total of the estimates 
for the States thus obtained will give the national estimate for the 
given year. It is hoped that wherever available the annual popu- 
lation estimates by the United States census will be substituted for 
the currently-used decennial census figures. 

The Committee has encountered the opinion on the part of some 
of the resource persons with whom these matters were discussed, that 
in addition to the estimates of the totals, the totals of actually-reported 
figures should be more prominently displayed in the UCR’s. The 
reasoning behind this suggestion is that the estimated totals, even if 
the methods employed in arriving at these estimates are described, 
still represent a figure which does not, so to say, actually exist, but is 
derived on the basis of certain statistical manipulations. Presumably, 
there would be a certain advantage in having the figure which actually 
represents the known offenses more closely associated with the esti- 
mated data. This means that, in addition to the estimates of the 
totals, the actual figures based on addition of all the crimes known to 
the police, both urban and rural, should be given. In view of the 
very considerable size of the population which actually does report, 
especially the city population, these figures, although not giving 
the total picture countrywise, would still be of great significance. 


Recommendation (19): In view of the remarkable coverage for 
offenses known to the police, the actual figures representing the total 
number of offenses committed in the United States, both rural and 
urban, are very significant and should be presented more prominently 
and more accessibly. 


The Trends 


Indication of the trends in crime is a traditional part of the Uniform 
Crime Reports. Heretofore the trends were usually indicated by 
giving the figures or rates for the current and the previous year. 
Occasionally comparisons of a broader scope appeared, often very 
illuminating. 

In the very beginning of its work the Committee discussed this 
matter of measuring trends with the staff of the FBI, and found that 
the staff had already discussed and was contemplating replacing the 
comparisons of the 2 most recent years by comparisons of the latest 
available figures with the averages of several years. The Annual 
Bulletin for 1957 contains several instances of such comparisons 
with the averages of the previous 5 years. 
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The Committee feels that wherever possible comparisons with 
more than 1 year should be made. The reasons for this reeommenda- 
tion are quite obvious. A previous year can be a year of especially 
high crime rates in general, or with reference to certain specific of- 
fenses. Or, on the contrary, it can be an unusually low year. If the 
previous year happens to be low, the figures for the current year will 
be interpreted as a trend in the direction of increased criminality. 
If the figures for the past year happen to be unusually high, the 
year under consideration will indicate a trend in the direction of 
lesser criminality. It is perfectly obvious that such conclusions can 
be very misleading, because regardless of its relationship to the 
previous year, the year under consideration may in reality fit very 
neatly into a longer-range trend in criminality, which might be just 
the opposite, or considerably different from, the one indicated by 
the comparison with the 1 single previous year. Comparisons with 
averages of several years will therefore be much more sound in most 
instances. 

The technique which should be used in computing these averages 
probably will be dictated by the particular set of statistical data. 
Five-year averages suggest themselves as a convenient measure. 
Generally speaking, one would probably think in terms of average 
rates rather than absolute figures. It goes without saying that 
further comparisons, going beyond the 5-year averages, might be 
extremely illuminating as the series grows. Comparisons with 10- 
year and 20-year averages or the average of the entire preceding series 
might be in order, of course, one has to keep in mind changes that 
may have occurred in the statistical categories or in definitions; such 
changes are bound to occur in a series of some length. Thus one 
should not be swayed so far by the desire to make comparisons of 
this type as to overlook the fact that the data might not lend them- 
selves to such comparisons. Moreover, it should be kept in mind 
that the registering of offenses by the local police departments and 
their reporting of these offenses improve with time, and the figures 
may therefore not be quite comparable. All these considerations 
should be carefully weighed in deciding on the use of one or the 
other type of comparison. 


Recommendation (20): In the tabulations designed to demonstrate 
trends in the number of offenses, comparisons with more than only 
the previous year are recommended. The exact number of preceding 
years to be used for the purposes of such comparisons should probably 
be determined in each individual case, depending on the nature of the 
comparison and the nature of the data in question. 
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Present Data Gathering Versus Sampling 


The Committee has considered the proposal that the UCR’s resort 
to some sampling procedure rather than attempt, as heretofore, to 
collect information on crimes for the entire country. After carefully 
considering the advantages and disadvantages of both procedures, the 
Committee has reached the conclusion that the present procedure 
should be retained. The main argument in favor of this is the re- 
markable coverage by now achieved by the Uniform Crime Reporting 
Program in its statistical series of offenses known to the police (Pt. I 
offenses). Assuming that the trend toward increased coverage 
continues, more or less complete reporting will be a reality in a very 
few years. 

In favor of a sampling procedure is of course the argument that 
a carefully drawn stratified sample would give a statistically more 
accurate picture than incomplete reporting for the total area. More- 
over, handling of a small, although adequate, sample would be a 
much less extensive operation than the present program. Against 
the sampling procedure is the argument that all it would accomplish 
is a series of estimates for the country as a whole and, perhaps, for 
some major subdivisions. The nature of the program implies, how- 
ever, a different and more extensive purpose. The cooperating 
police departments, various governmental agencies and the public in 
general are interested in the crime figures for individual communities, 
counties, towns, States, ete., assembled in such a way that meaning- 
ful comparisons are possible and trends can be discerned. 

The Committee is aware of the fact that beginning with 1956 the 
Children’s Bureau has been using a sampling procedure for its Juvenile 
Court Statistics. This is based on the Current Population Survey 
Sample developed by the Bureau of the Census. Of course, the 
Children’s Bureau’s statistical series has never had from the juvenile 
courts anything like the response the FBI has from the police depart- 
ments in its ‘‘offenses known to the police” series. 

It should be remembered, of course, that in addition to the tabula- 
tions based on the reported Part I offenses, the UCR’s also publish 
figures which are based on much less complete reporting. The out- 
standing example of this are the arrest data by age, sex and race, 
which in the 1957 Annual Bulletin, for example, were based on reports 
from 1,473 cities with a 1950 population of 40,176,369. As long as the 
analyses of the data are limited in their reference to that particular 
population, the procedure is sound. The moment a generalization is 
made, however, which implies that these observations can be ex- 
tended to the urban population of the United States as a whole, the 
procedure is exposed to the criticism that a representative stratified 
sample would produce a statistically much more sound picture. 
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With reference to all such tabulations, therefore, either 1 of 2 courses 
of action suggests itself. Either a definite attempt should be made 
by the FBI, with the assistance of the International Association of 
Chiefs of Police, to build up the reporting so as to achieve more or 
less complete coverage, comparable to that for “offenses known to 
the police,” or a sampling technique should be resorted to. 


Matters Discussed (4): Present procedures in collecting data for the 
Uniform Crime Reports versus sampling procedure. The consensus 
of the Committee is in favor of the present procedure. 


Recommendation (21): With reference to all tabulations in the 
Uniform Crime Reports which are not based on “offenses known to 
the police” (Pt. I offenses), for which a high degree of coverage has 
been built up, 1 of 2 courses should be followed: Either a definite 
attempt should be made to build up the reporting to achieve more or 
less complete coverage, comparable to that for “offenses known to 
the police,” or a sampling technique should be resorted to. See 
Recommendations (5) and (6). 


Miscellaneous Offenses 


In the course of its study the Committee received several requests 


for analyzing certain offenses with a view to their reclassification 
within the Uniform Crime Reporting Program. 

The suggestion that arson, which presently is included among “all 
other offenses” in Part II, should be moved to Part I was given 
careful consideration. In view of the new methods suggested by the 
Committee for tabulating offenses in liew of the present Part I, a 
recommendation that arson should be moved to Part I has, of course, 
lost its point. That arson is not a suitable offense to be used for the 
purposes of an index of crime is too obvious to require explanation 
here. Whether it is desirable to have arson included in the group 
labeled offenses of special importance to the police is questionable 
and, besides, in accordance with the Committee’s general recom- 
mendation, should be decided by the staff of the Bureau in consulta- 
tion with the police authorities. The only change that might be 
considered, therefore, is placing arson as a named offense in the 
“General United States Crime Statistics.” Then the question would 
be whether it should be classified as a crime known to the police or as 
an offense reported on the basis of arrest. The latter issue should 
again be decided in accordance with the Committee’s recommenda- 
tion, i. e., in consultation with the police authorities. As regards 
placing arson as a named offense into the ‘General United States 
Crime Statistics,” the Committee did not feel that there is any par- 
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ticular need for doing so. The fire departments receive information 
about fires and study these more frequently than the police. Thus 
more detailed and more complete information on arson might be 
expected from the fire departments. The fire marshal often takes 
on a case of fire directly, when suspicion exists that the case involves 
arson. As things stand now, arson is an offense which is reported 
to the police both incompletely and inconsistently. 


Matters Discussed (5): Arson. The Committee feels that no change 
is indicated with reference to the present handling of arson. 

The Committee also considered the suggestion that embezzlement 
be handled as a separate offense. Presently it is placed together with 
fraud as one of the categories of Part II. The Committee did not feel 
that this is an offense with reference to which the police can, generally 
speaking, do very much, or that the reporting of this offense to the 
police has much promise of being accurate or consistent. More than 
on anything else, the reporting depends on the policies of the firm or 
agency within which the embezzlement has taken place. Still, since 
fraud and embezzlement are two quite different offenses, the Commit- 
tee was of the opinion that the question of their appearing in the 
UCR’s as two distinct categories might be studied further. 





Tentative Suggestion (4): The question of handling fraud and em- 
bezzlement as two separate offense categories in the tabulation of the 
“General United States Crime Statistics” should be studied further. 





Juvenile Offenders 





The Committee devoted a considerable amount of time to the study 
and discussion of the reporting of statistics on juvenile offenders. 
The general issue was raised to what extent the introduction of the 
concept of juvenile delinquency into the law enforcement system of a 
state affects the principles involved in the reporting of offenses known 
to the police. The laws introducing the juvenile courts define juvenile 
delinquency as not being a crime, and a juvenile who is adjudged de- 
linquent is generally not a criminal in accordance with the law. What 
effect does this have on the reporting of offenses before the identity 
of the offender has been established, since, if the latter turns out to be 
a juvenile, there is no crime under the law? What might be termed 
the material damage is there, but crime does not consist of an overt 
act alone; mens rea, either in the form of intent or culpable negligence, 
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must also be present. Since the law does not consider a juvenile 
capable of committing a crime, this “inner element”’ is lacking. It is 
true that also in the case of offenses by adults it sometimes turns out 
after the offense has been reported, that no crime was committed or 
a crime different from the one originally reported has actually taken 
place. But in the adult cases this is a matter of “human error,’ in 
spite of which crimes known to the police are considered the best 
statistics for the purposes of a crime index. In the case of a juvenile, 
however, it is presumably a matter of principle. 

Having discussed this issue, the Committee felt that there is no 
sufficient basis for a change in current procedures, since in juvenile 
cases, just as in adult cases, the violations of the rights of people are 
recorded as they become known to the police and are later reported 
to the Uniform Crime Reporting Program. 

The Committee discussed the resolution adopted by the Inter- 
national Juvenile Officers’ Association at its Annual Conference in 
Milwaukee on May 23, 1958. This resolution reads as follows: 


WHEREAS, research has revealed the inadequacy of Uniform Terminology in 
the area of Juvenile Control; and 

Wuereas, the International Juvenile Officers’ Association is desirous of pro- 
moting a system of uniform terminology and reporting that will be in the best 
interest of the public, interested agencies and the members of this association: 

Now THEREFORE BE IT 
ReEso.tveD, That this association recommend the following changes and addi- 

tions be made in the manual of Uniform Crime Reporting as distributed by the 

Federal Bureau of Investigation as a medium for the collection of facts and statis- 

tics in the area of juvenile control: 

. That thefts under $50 be removed from Part I and placed in Part IT. 

2. That the offenses of Escapees, Runaways, Truancy, and Vandalism be added 
to Part IT. 

. That age grouping be extended, reaching down from the 15th year, by year 
and extended through 10 years and younger. 

. That a new table be added to show the handling of nonoffenders, i. e., Lost 
Children, Witnesses, Victims, and Neglected Children. 

5. That a new table be added to show police disposition of all children handled, 
i. e., Released-Delinquency Not Sustained, Warned, Referred to Probation 
Department of Juvenile Court, and other dispositions. 

. That space be made available to show the actual number of children handled 
for offenses, actual number of children handled for nonoffenses, and the actual 
number of children placed in detention, .. . 


As may be remembered, this action of the International Juvenile 
Officers’ Association was mentioned earlier in this Report (p. 21) 
and reference was made to the erroneous interpretation of the infor- 
mation contained in the UCR’s. 

As to the specific recommendations made in this resolution, the 
Committee reached the following conclusions. The suggestion con- 
tained in No. 1 is being taken care of by the new plan recommended 
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in the section on “Classification of Offenses.” If adopted, this will 
result in a generally somewhat different presentation of data. 

With reference to suggestions Nos. 2-6, with the exception of 
vandalism in No. 2, the Committee feels that these data are not at 
the present time being handled in the UCR’s because the entire area 
from which they stem has not so far been considered the proper sub- 
ject for the Uniform Crime Reporting Program. The Committee is of 
the opinion that the data mentioned in the resolution is important, 
but whether the FBI should extend its activities into collection and 
analysis of statistics of this type should depend entirely on a policy 
decision of the FBI itself. 

As to the question of vandalism, in keeping with its general recom- 
mendation—see Recommendation (12)—the Committee feels that the 
issue of singling out vandalism from the category of “all other offenses”’ 
should be decided by the staff of the FBI in consultation with the 
police authorities. 

More specifically the Committee feels, e. g., that the offenses men- 
tioned under No. 2 (except vandalism) are not criminal code offenses 
but rather juvenile delinquencies, and as was stated above, their 
inclusion into the scope of the UCR’s is a policy decision for the FBI 
to evaluate and make. This is even more the case with reference to 
the items mentioned under No. 4, which are not even offenses but 
matters from the area of child welfare. 


Matters Discussed (6): The Committee did not consider it necessary 
to make any specific recommendations with regard to the collection 
and reporting of data on offenders in the juvenile age bracket, believ- 
ing that the FBI’s entering into the juvenile field on a more intensive 
and extended basis would take the Uniform Crime Reporting Program 
outside of its originally planned and presently observed scope, which 
is a policy matter for decision by the FBI itself. 


Various Editorial Matters 


In the course of this study the Committee and its individual mem- 
bers on many occasions discussed various editorial questions involved 
in the publication of the UCR’s with the staff responsible for the 
production of this publication. Some of the points raised were mat- 
ters of opinion which could be handled in various ways. Other sug- 
gestions were readily accepted by the staff and, as a matter of fact, 
have already been incorporated in the issue of the Bulletin which 
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appeared since the Committee began its work. The Committee does 
not feel that a list of these items needs to be included in this report 
since they are not of a general nature but involve mostly questions 
of better organization and presentation of the materials. 

Perhaps the essence of most of these suggestions could be summed 
up in the following statement. The UCR’s are read by persons of 
varied backgrounds and interests. The police officer, the newspaper- 
man, the scholar might be mentioned as typical consumers. Each of 
these approaches the information contained in the reports from a 
different point of view, with a different set of requirements in mind. 
While this enhances the importance of the UCR’s, it places a heavy 
responsibility on the staff producing them, in the sense that the infor- 
mation has to be presented clearly and succinctly, with the least 
chance for misunderstanding and misinterpretation. In spite of the 
space this may require, it is necessary to have in each issue a state- 
ment on the essentials of the Uniform Crime Reporting Program and 
frequent references in the text to the principles and policies appearing 
in this statement. The staff engaged in the production of the UCR’s 
should be complimented for having been alert to this need, and on 
the whole this problem has been handled very satisfactorily. The 
Committee feels, however, that the staff should be supported in the 
continuance of this indispensible feature of the publication. It is felt 


that if the Committee’s recommendation to limit the publication of 
the bulletins to one annual issue is accepted, the handling of this 
explanatory material about the Uniform Crime Reporting Program 
will be even more effective. 
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A Permanent Technical Consultant 
Committee 


In the course of its study the Consultant Committee gradually 
arrived at the conclusion that it would be advisable to have a com- 
mittee made up of persons well versed in criminal statistics which 
would be available whenever needed by the FBI staff engaged in the 
production of the Uniform Crime Reports. This recommendation 
should not be interpreted as self-aggrandizement by the Consultant 
Committee. It grew out of the recognition of the extreme usefulness 
of the discussions with the Committee members to the Bureau staff. 
This feeling was repeatedly expressed by the staff. Nor should it be 
interpreted as an attempt on the part of this Committee to perpetuate 
itself. The thought of suggesting themselves for such a permanent 
technical committee is far from the minds of the present consultants. 

Two questions arise in connection with the possible establishment 
of such a permanent technical consultant committee; namely, why 
there should be such a technical consultant committee when the 
Bureau already has a professional staff engaged in the production of 
the Reports, and how creation of such a committee can be justified 
when there already exists a special committee of the International 
Association of Chiefs of Police. 

As to the first of the two questions, the functions of a technical 
consultant committee as compared to those of the Bureau staff would 
consist in: (a) Supplying the broader and more detached perspective 
of the outsider who is familiar with the field but is not himself engaged 
in the publication of the document; and (6) providing a more inde- 
pendent critical evaluation of the procedures used. 

Compared to the committee of the International Association of 
Chiefs of Police, the technical consultant committee would be made 
up of persons trained and professionally engaged in the practical and 
scientific use of criminal statistics rather than representing primarily 
the administrative interests of the police in the Uniform Crime 
Reports. The importance of the committee of the International 
Association of Chiefs of Police is in no way questioned by the sugges- 
tion that a permanent technical consultant committee be established. 

It is felt that a more or less permanent committee of this type would 
offer considerable advantages over ad hoc committees, appointed as 
the need arises, since the membership of the permanent committee 
would gradually accumulate a more thorough and intimate knowledge 
of the problems faced by the Uniform Crime Reporting Program. 
(45) 
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It is envisaged that the permanent technical consulting committee 
would meet and study matters related to the Uniform Crime Reporting 
Program as and when requested by the staff of the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation. 


Recommendation (22): A permanent technical consultant com- 
mittee should be established to be available to the Bureau staff for 
consultation whenever needed. 

Respectfully submitted, 


Cuaruton F. Cuute, 
StanLtey R. Scurote., 
Perer P. Lesins, Chairman, 
Consultant Committee on 
Uniform Crime Reporting. 


SEPTEMBER 29, 1958. 





Appendix I 


Proposed Agenda 
by FBI 
for 


Consultant Committee 


November 1957 


Uniform Crime Reporting has been in existence since 1930, and 
over the years great strides have been made in this area of criminal 
statistics through the cooperation of local police and the FBI working 
together. However, problems in connection with the collection and 
publication of the data inherently abiding in this program suggest 
the time has come when a committee of three authorities in the field 
of criminal statistics, be employed in a consultant capacity by the 
FBI to review the project as it now stands for the purpose of making 
suggestions. These suggestions may cover any phase of the collection 
or publication of the data that comes to mind in light of the experience 
gained thus far. The following agenda is presented as a suggestion 
only and any other matters which appear pertinent for discussion 
should be frankly considered. 


(1) Population sources 


All rates published in the Uniform Crime Reports bulletin are 
based on the latest United States Bureau of the Census decennial 
census figures. The rates are calculated for the purpose of furnishing 
a yardstick with which to assist local administrators in measuring the 
current magnitude of the police problem at hand. In an effort to 
indicate the trend in crime from one year to the next, the FBI has 
presented in the Uniform Crime Reports bulletin other tabulations 
showing the offenses reported by a group of cities during the 2 or 
more years under study. Any communities known to have changed 
in their reporting procedure during any of the years under study are 
eliminated from the calculations. Should the FBI continue to pub- 
lish crime tables as they now do? Is there some method available 
to take into account intracensal population changes? 


(47) 













(2) Rural crime reporting 


In the past two decades there have been shifts in the population 
that appear to affect crime reporting. Many areas that were strictly 
rural in character now contain highly urbanized fringe areas adjacent 
to municipalities. Silver Spring and Bethesda, Md., just out of 
Washington, D. C., are typical examples. These growing fringe 
areas are still rural according to police jurisdiction, but their environ- 
mental structure is urban. Generally, urban crime rates are sub- 
stantially higher than those in the strictly rural areas. This gives 
rise to the question as to whether this shift in population does not 
tend to distort the so-called rural crime rates to the extent that 
they may be inflated by the reporting of rural police agencies covering 
these increasingly urbanized fringe areas. Should the FBI attempt 
to resort to a reliable sample for rural crime reporting, the sample to 
represent areas that are popularly considered rural eliminating those 
classified by the Census Bureau as urbanized fringe areas in 
metropolitan districts? 


(3) Part I offense classes 


Does the experience in crime reporting to date indicate a need 
for further changes in the Part I offense classifications? One such 
change has been recently made upon the recommendation of the 
Committee on Uniform Crime Records of the International Associa- 
tion of Chiefs of Police. That involved the elimination of statutory 
rape from the rape classification. 

For example: Other possible areas for consideration involve man- 
slaughter-by-negligence and larceny. The FBI conducts a constant 
program of correspondence with contributing agencies in an effort to 
bring about uniformity in these classifications. In spite of such 
educational and corrective activity by the FBI for almost three 
decades many departments continue to report in the manslaughter- 
by-negligence classification the action of grand juries as distinguished 
from the results of police investigation. Under present arrangements 
a lack of uniformity in the manslaughter-by-negligence classification 
may be expected to continue indefinitely. The question is raised as 
to the significance of this classification from the criminal statistics 
standpoint as well as from the police standpoint. 

Basically, the manslaughter-by-negligence classification represents 
traffic fatalities attributable to culpable negligence. The question 
may be raised as to whether this is important. Is not the important 
thing to the police and the public the number of traffic fatalities that 
occur as distinguished from the number attributable to the vague 
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term, culpable negligence? The National Safety Council tabulates 
and publishes traffic fatality data. 

The FBI appears to be waging an almost endless battle to insure 
that reporting police agencies include minor thefts in their offenses 
known data. Some have expressed the thought this classification 
should be limited to felony larcenies, but this term is far from uni- 
form among the States. Included in the problem of uniformity in 
the larceny classification would be the efforts of the FBI to include 
bicycle thefts. It is admittedly difficult to determine when a bicycle 
is actually stolen and when it is borrowed by some other child. Also, 
a substantial portion of larcenies represent thefts of auto accessories 
and personal property taken from automobiles. It has been found 
very difficult in some cases to distinguish whether a hubcap or license 
plate was lost and reported stolen merely for insurance purposes or 
was actually stolen. Bicycle thefts, auto accessories, and other thefts 
from automobiles in 1956 represented over 50 percent of all the lar- 
cenies. Approximately one-seventh of the larcenies represented prop- 
erty under $5 in value. Should the larceny classification be limited 
to thefts over $100, or would this merely shift the problem to one of 
obtaining uniformity in the value placed upon property stolen? 
Should the larceny classification be eliminated altogether except 
possibly for purse snatchings? One possibility would be to eliminate 
larceny from the Part I offense classification and to change the rob- 
bery classification to “robbery and purse snatching.” 








Appendix II 


Exploratory Sample Tabulations of Population and Offenses 
Known to the Police, Utilising Standard Metropolitan 
Areas—Prepared for the Committee by the 
Statistical Section of the FBI 


Explanation: These sample tabulations have a twofold purpose. 
(1) They demonstrate the manner in which the crime reporting area 
of the country may be divided into three segments; (a) Standard 
Metropolitan Areas (SMA), (+b) urban communities outside any 
SMA, and (c) rural areas. (2) They indicate the procedure which 
may be followed in arriving at State totals. They are not shown 
here to illustrate the exact format of tables to be published in the 
future. As an expedient, these tables show one figure for all the 
so-called Part I offenses and of course in actual tabulations this 
information would be presented separately as to individual offense 
categories. Hence, the only significance the following tables have is 
that of their serving as an illustration for the new methodology. 
They certainly should not be used as substantive statistical material 
for any kind of comparisons or as a basis for any kind of conclusions. 


A. ILLINOIS 


Area Population 


SMA 026 Chicago, Ill___-.-.............-- 5, 495, 364 
: ; Population Pt. I offenses 
Agencies reporting: represented known 
mente 4 oo Je cteceuns 73, 641 1, 376 
BD ERED dis dec cc ncnscmmen 63, 529 553 
oe EE a 3, 620, 962 47, 368 
RE with ctl n cvaweninmns 67, 544 1, 022 
Wee ic LS Ko cnncncnween 51, 280 468 
East Chicago, Ind---.-....-.--.--- 54, 263 1, 916 
i SESE a ae ee 133, 911 4,910 
IN RUNG 2 is a westerns 87, 594 3, 095 
WII Eke lhe Pin ctu teenie 51, 601 977 
ROU Bil. DO Ue cs cnn womnens 50, 576 843 
ne he OA eee 27, 473 325 
2 eee miherd 44, 223 489 





A. ILLINOIS—Continued 


Area Population 
SMA 026 Chicago, Ill.—Continued 


s , Population Pt. I offenses 
Agencies reporting; represented known 


Waukegan, Iil 38, 946 929 
Lake County, Ill 80, 640 
Barrington, Ll 4, 209 
Highwood, Ill 3, 813 
Lake Forest, Ill 7, 819 
Libertyville, Ill 5, 425 


Mundelein, Ill 3, 189 
North Chicago, Ill 

Zion, Ill 

Cook County, Iil 

Arlington Heights, Ill 

Bellwood, Ill 


Blue Island, Iil 
Brookfield, Ill 
Calumet City, Ill 
Chicago Heights, Ill 
Des Plaines, Ill 
Elmwood Park, Ill 


Evergreen Park, Ill 
Forest Park, Ill 
Glencoe, IIl 
Glenview, Iil 
Hinsdale, Ill 
Homewood, Ill 


Kenilworth, Ill 

La Grange, Ill 

La Granve Park, Ill 
Lansing. IIl_. 
Lincoln rood, Ill 
BOGE, Tisous<..- 


Markham, Ill 
Melrose Park, Ill 
Midlothian, Ill 
Mount Prospect, Ill 
Norridge, Ill 
Northbrook, Ill 


North Lake, Ill 
North Riverside, Ill 
Oak Lawn, IIl 

Park Forest, Ill 
Park Ridge, Ill 
Riverdale, Ill 


River Forest, Ill 
River Grove, Ill 
Riverside, Ill 
Skokie, Ill 

South Holland, Ill 
Summit, Ill 


Westchester, Ill 
Western Springs, Ill 
Wilmette, Ill 
Winnetka, Ill 
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A. ILLINOIS—Continued 









Area 


Population 
SMA 026 Chicago, Ill.—Continued 


















‘ Population Pt. I offenses 
Agencies reporting; represented known 


Du Raa: Covell, ties on5 6 60<.i.. 59, 134 617 
Clarendon Hills (2,437) in- 
cluded, and _ Bensenville 
(3,754) included. 





Downers Grove, Ill 


| SS See aa 21, 273 315 
LR na te 9, 524 23 
OS TIN 9, 817 20 
I ii icninacesccocsed 7,013 101 
Villa 





Wel Get . 
Rockdale Junction (2,820) 
included. 










Lockport, Ill 


Lake County, Ind............... 45, 896 777 
ews Totes, ieeed< ~ 2. =... 2. 5, 839 45 
NN ne ee cone 4, 470 130 
SNE Wisse ee poe Skcca 5, 878 144 
ROGUE) Ms SOS sos cee dace 10, 244 199 






SOD, INO so 5 ewceccndouatdt 4, 753 82 
Ween WE ube CE cc ccecdsna 9, 669 114 













Population and offenses represented by 


SIS gion eid caters cans eteenies (98.0%) 79, 120 





Areas not represented: 





BR Sin aint onnceenecnesae 3, 288 
Sie Peeks Mess... 5. 16, 808 
ioe Se 5, 196 
Calumet Park, BM. << ......cccee 2, 500 
DD Si ee cr. oC amncaeoen 5, 558 


pe eee 8, 899 













Harvey, Ill 


Be Se. 3. bet. ccsaceowsuue 2, 757 
PO gS 3, 926 
a: 5 wb ne snendkmnet 3, 587 
DG Bi ccctasscuccawececunce 4, 079 


Phoenix, Ill 





Robbins, Ill 


MGS} 5. oeadeaoneamdiea 4, 358 
ce a eee 3, 317 
SIO, BEd. aanneaennnn 3, 973 
| 0 ae 3, 402 
WO BURAC te bob ecccccccon 3, 354 
BOM GHEY, ING ews vasicaccecccns 5, 635 






109, 692 (2.0%) 
Total population and total estimated offenses_ 5, 495, 364 (100. 0%) 
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A. ILLINOIS—Continued 


Area 


SMA 034 Davenport, Iowa, 
Rock Island-Moline, Ill 


Agencies reporting: 
NG AERO in oan din moe 
Rock Island, Ill 
Moline, Ill _- 
Rock Island County, Ill 
East Moline, Ill 
Silvis, Ill 
offenses represented 


Population and 


reports _ - 


Areas not represented: 


Scott County, Iowa_.....-......-- 
Bettendorf, Iowa (5,132) in- 
cluded. 


Total population and total estimated offenses_ 


Area 


SMA 036 Decatur, Ill 


Agencies reporting: 
Decatur - 
Macon County 


Population and offenses represented by 
eS” eos 


Areas not represented 


SMA 095 Peoria, Ill 


Agencies reporting: 
Peoria 
Peoria County 
Chillicothe__ 
Peoria Heights 
Creve Coeur . 
BeeeG 2 OONIE.... 86S 45~~caccanceaca 
Morton 


Population and offenses represented by 


reports 
Areas not represented: 


Tazewell County 
Washington 


Total population and total estimated offenses_ 


208, 107 


Population 
234, 256 


Population 
represented 


(88. 8%) 


26, 149 


(11. 2%) 


234, 256 (100.0%) 


Population 
98, 853 


Population 
represented 
66, 269 
32, 584 
98, 853 (100.0%) 


None 


Population 
250, 512 
Population 


represented 


111, 856 


214, 095 (85. 5%) 


32, 132 

4, 285 

36, 417 (14.5%) 
250, 512 (100. 0%) 


Pt. I offenses 
known 

2, 064 

1, 064 


Pt. I offenses 
known 

1, 651 

313 


1, 964 


Pt. I offenses 
known 

3, 461 

316 

26 








A. ILLINOIS—Continued 














Area Population 


OF eS ee ee 152, 385 


t ‘ Population Pt. I offenses 
Agencies reporting: represented known 
RE ea 92, 927 1, 422 
REE BME. = nuk oa Sco ca sede 5, 366 49 
eee mentee. 2a oes 2 aeons 3, 221 9 








Population and offenses represented by 
SONMNEES cack ces ec oss cases ocaseeness 101, 514 (66. 6%) 1, 480 









Areas not represented: 


Winnebago County~_---...------- 50, 871 (33. 4%) 


Total population and total estimated offenses_ 152, 385 (100.0%) 


















Area Population 


SMA 128 Springfield, Ill____.-_.--..----- 131, 484 








, 2 Population Pt. I offenses 
Agencies reporting: represented known 


EEE AOS ET 81, 628 1, 381 
Sangamon County-_--.-.----.------. 49, 856 285 





Population and offenses represented by 


DOIN Sa ee cee wukh a sy ai 131, 484 (100.0%) 1, 666 














Aree’ Nib COBTOMINNNE nk 5 kc inndsecesn None 






Population 
UN SOON icine ns sp poor nian res caer bees 1, 241, 263 









. ; Population Pt. I offenses 

Agencies reporting: represented known 
I oc meunceen ouaibawsthes Grau bakes 12, 123 327 
SN awn apwta cue waieae ane 11, 927 99 
CNG «5 ne anamiemaghia 13, 863 135 
I co tons oo arate mit aden ek ead 11, 862 93 
SN = an as ise ees n owas eee 11, 708 127 
RNR ice wt Bes serch aiid cicero 11, 523 147 























EE ina Gb edeanoes oeena am 22, 467 

eS so fo eee Ce ewe 20, 387 276 
Kewanee -_-__----- hia noicndedicie ana tirantet 16, 821 137 
BI a 5a cshiectee os'sk sc aw 12, 083 91 
DS <  cietrcvecsemeeleese 10, 592 24 


Lucthv ane ene nee aameons 10, 459 


DR ate mania asta eoee 17, 547 283 
EE cl ewctanataceman 10, 193 145 
6 es en 15, 600 303 
EE a arrears eee eee 16, 957 181 
DE. Soo eo anean cate weed 12, 817 318 
a 2 cent daediendscaeuE 16, 469 131 


| ES seer eee eee 22, 834 258 


Wood River-_-_. Saeae ome sae 10, 190 146 
WING cw ikacs anon enka oe ec wae 32, 550 628 
Belleville -_-_---- Peaks eee 32, 721 419 
Bloomington - - nc hse wee 34, 163 717 
Chamnpaign........... . 7 39, 563 794 


A. ILLINOIS—Continued 


Area Population 
Illinois Urban—Continued 


‘ Population Pt. I offenses 
Agencies reporting: represented known 


Danville___- 37, 864 586 
East St. Louis 82, 295 1, 648 
Granite City 29, 465 598 
Galesburg : 31, 425 451 
Kankakee 25, 856 404 
Quincy 41, 450 


Christopher 
East Alton 
Edwardsville 
Eldorado 


Georgetown 
Gillespie 


Herrin 


Highland 
Hillsboro 
Hoopeston 
Jerseyville 
Litchfield 
Madison 


NE 2 2S berets s eG wad ow eae 
I er ee oe 
Metropolis 

I ce oe sas it a cers i as 
Morrison 
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A. ILLINOIS—Continued 


Area 
Illinois Urban—Continued 


Agencies reporting: 
Pinckneyville 


Princeton 
Robinson 


Spring Valley 
Staunton 
Sycamore 


Nt ich we cco eke 


Pittsfield 

ep SS rth lat ioe 
Farmington 

Lewistown 

Momence 


Newton 
O’ Fallon 
Rantoul 
Waterloo 


Population and offenses represented by re- 
DO tete ht nc awedaenndpaswse wd deuwenesa 


Population 


Population 
represented 


3, 299 
8, 990 
5, 765 
6, 407 
5, 449 
7, 983 


6, 159 
3, 027 
3, 576 
4, 916 
4, 047 
5, 912 


9, 188 
2, 960 


1, 041, 771 


(83. 9%) 


Pt. I offenses 
known 
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A. ILLINOIS—Continued 


Area Population 
Illinois Urban—Continued 


Population Pt. I offenses 
Areas not represented: represented known 


Abingdon 3, 300 
4, 380 
6, 080 
Carbondale 10, 921 
Carlinville 5, 116 
Carterville__- 2, 716 


CmeesuOn. 2 2h fh a 9, 164 
CeO occ ce cee aon 

Crystal Lake___ 

Du Quoin- 

Dwight 

Effingham 


Fairfield 
Fulton 
Greenville 
Harrisburg 
Havana__-_-_-- 
Johnston City 


Lawrenceville 
Lincoln 
Paxton 


Savanna___---- 
Shelbyville 


Were 
Washington Park 
Watseka 

West Frankfort 
White Hall__- 
Zeigler 


Marshall 

Carthage 
Monticello 

Alorton Village 
Brooklyn Village -_ - - 
Marengo 


Mascoutah 
Bn NS na 
Rushville 


‘199,492 (16.1%) 


1, 241, 263 (100. 0%) 15, 350 





A. ILLINOIS—Continued 


Area Population 
Illinois Rural___-_- -- --- (sce hace sae ite 1, 576, 909 
, . ; ‘ Population Pt. I offenses 
Agencies reporting (counties): represented known 

PE cS ota tee cake se ieee 23, 240 78 
NS 8s oo A ccukacbeedeas 8, 193 33 
Ene Ss Cec nk as ee 7, 132 13 
SN onc cca Car xan ean ae 27, 030 104 
Rs Choo Sas cenun Gea noee 6, 898 73 
CRS sine te leca shake secu 11, 668 16 
Cees cee oe uae Ske kas 12, 190 34 
NN ee ea so ee ee ae 13, 617 168 
GIES. cose cnwundoues oe 14, 730 102 
Me MSs ke ne ld manera 20, 134 78 
Ps debe ta a Lee Sao oe 13, 746 60 
MN Saxws: Jend cascn sce etncne 13, 947 64 
pS ey ae ee ee 9, 056 31 
MINIS. Ss 3 JocLoulas xeaeee 14, 783 87 
PE Serta Sacco uae aaa wae 19, 111 84 
ies! Yoga Suan oad ones ou 9, 077 36 
PION ite ontees deena sake 23, 392 67 
PRA Pilitin cooks a eessehese 26, 508 94 
Cai, Er hoe een wotcceek 9, 818 21 
CON is os SS a. hace teens 12, 291 93 
Pei aCe co} Sx< nedaddta 9, 248 33 
DEE 5 Gs Se ee iaweedehewde 22, 576 12 
ik 206% 21S oo ccnéheatia 7, 530 22 
Beene is 20 Es oo cicseuses 8, 416 29 
ET ee eee eee 22, 460 82 
PROM in oe acca teeee es 28, 113 67 
PR iit itintn acct tanccwcawndes 9, 472 82 
MONO ot Shays dcusdccuua 39, 325 259 
OT ae ee 19, 641 136 
BT ce SascSO esa wed ede 32, 935 96 
DAN 5 oo ae ec cudecdaue 14, 211 23 
DMM inches Pe diae nce etn 24, 928 3 

BONS = 2d b en ok cies daee 25, 924 178 
RE is ECan oo ae eames 16, 309 65 
MRGUNONOO. roe Se cack ened 14, 290 66 
PRONNONG on ce a Sek nn cctenacas 32, 442 306 
eel eee..... ==... eds Oller eeee 32, 642 125 
MM ciate sean cccdabeeeeas 63, 941 375 
I ON ek de ee 22, 238 271 
PMN. ob ancudt wwoessucetseeies 10, 947 63 
MOONS 2 5 Stee. coon cesesed 9, 639 66 
Pa a Swale. ena axkocses 14, 455 73 
ae 9 i deweedeaaee 10, 461 8 
Montgomery ----- _- sacshacaae 18, 567 26 
Dee ese ctatvaases 15, 181 64 
Ds nc ha oa aa faa a ae 9, 701 94 
ire oe ke ie al naenk wile 22, 066 15 
AR oe a 11, 238 103 
NG 2 cig 2s whe hab ee ae a 11, 358 73 
ESE a APE A er 18, 591 8 
TUE, 5 cdo wae cee tenia 4, 746 11 
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A. ILLINOIS—Continued 


Area Population 
Illinois Rural—Continued 


s : 5 Population Pt. I offenses 
Agencies reporting (counties) ; represented known 


Heda Soca: 22. 708 
Richland O77 
3, 754 


Schuyler , 931 
Shelby 9, 972 
Stephenson 9, 128 
Vermilion 36, 733 
Wabash_ _-_- , 919 
TA. «os cee seus , 788 


Washington , 460 

, 361 
Whiteside _ - Dei eean 22, 299 
Woodford 335 
Mount Olive , 401 


Population and offenses represented by 
MONE. J eccsckts. (74.9% 


Areas not represented (counties): 
Bond : 10, 088 
Boone 7, 648 
Carroll 13, 918 
9, 017 
Champaign 37, 316 
RMN aes Ckibindo nese 23, 450 


Clinton 19, 365 
Cumberland 10, 496 
De WENNER Ss cen eRe cower rennee 10, 949 
Greene__...._.- wie 7 15, 770 
Jackson _-___- 17, 962 
Jasper___--- 9, 486 


Jefferson grek 20, 292 
Jo Daviess idee 16, 811 
Johnson_-_-_-_- 8, 729 
Kendall _ _- 12,115 
Macoupin - 25, 335 
Marshall 


Pulaski 
Saline___- 


Stark 


Union 16, 120 
Wayne 15, 357 
Williamson 21, 636 


395, 691 (25. 1%) 


Total population and total estimated offenses_ 1, 576, 
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Area 


SMA 011 Baltimore, Md 








Agencies reporting: 












Population and offenses represented by 
reports 








Areas not represented 





Area 


SMA 144 Washington, D. C__...._-...-_-- 





Agencies reporting: 
Weenie, Dy. Ou. ow cca es 
Montgomery County, Md-_------- 

Rockville (6,934) included. 
Prince Georges County, Md------ 

Capitol Heights (2,729) 

cluded. 

Cheverly (3,318) included. 

College Park (11,170) included. 

Riverdale (5,530) included. 
Bladensburg, Md 
oo A eee 
Hyattsville, Md 

ROUG, DR LE ESE Shi kun ckoteneed 

Alexandria, Va 

Arlington, WES a cbeda soa 

Fairfax County, Va 









Population and offenses represented by 
POCRG..~ ci odennnne bebe bv umaukieen dee 







Areas not represented: 
Mount Rainier, Md 
Takoma Park, Md 
Deemewoed, Mam. 2. ....56.20--500 
Falls Church, Va 











Area 


Maryland Urban 





Agencies reporting: 
Cumberland 
Hagerstown 
DE. . f Sbakboutuateaaoane 
Cambridge 
Crisfield 

Easton 








B. MARYLAND 


1, 337, 373 


Total population and total estimated offenses_ 





Population 











Population 
represented 


949, 708 
107, 345 

10, 047 
270, 273 


1, 337, 373 
None 


Population 
1, 464, 089 




















Population 
represented 


802, 178 
155, 010 


148, 957 


1, 428, 701 





10, 989 


35, 388 


1, 464, 089 





Population 


167, 775 


Population 


represented 








Pt. I offenses 
known 

22, 868 

2, 409 

628 

6, 423 


(100. 0%) 32, 328 

















Pt. I offenses 
known 
16, 354 
2, 599 


3, 495 


96 
189 
301 
177 

2, 370 
2, 733 
2, 792 





(97. 6%) 31, 106 
(2.4%) 
(100.0%) 31, 871 





Pt. I offenses 


known 
353 
688 
15 
148 
16 
77 
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B. MARYLAND—Continued 


Area Population 


Maryland Urban—Continued 


. ° Population Pt I offenses 
Agencies reporting represented known 


Elkton - - - 3 5, 245 106 
Frederick 18, 142 285 
Pocomoke City ___----- 3, 191 16 
Salisbury ---- -- 15, 141 219 
Westminster acti 6, 140 25 
Aberdeen 2, 944 137 


Population and offenses " 
reports Sto ee xkiu’ 7, 369 (87. 8%) 


Areas not represented: 
Chestertown. ‘ . 3, 143 
Frostburg 6, 876 
Havre de Gr: te 809 
Bel Air_- 


(12. 2%) 


Total population and total estimated offenses_ 167,775 (100.0%) 


Area Population 
Maryland Rural__-- 479, 270 


s ‘ hia Population Pt. I offenses 
Agencies reporting (counties) : represented known 
Allegany - - 45, 001 313 
Weste rnport (3, 431) ineluded. 
Calvert__-- : 12, 100 63 
Cecil__. - - - 28, 111 119 
Dorchester ___- 17, 464 111 


Frederick-___ - - 40, 393 
Garrett... -- eae 21, 259 

38, 451 
aon ard__ 23, 119 
Talbot - - Panese 14, 592 
Washington______--. 42, 626 


Population and offenses represented by 


reports_ - : i eer weet 283, 116 (59. 1%) 


Areas not represented: 
Caroline 18, 234 
Carroll_- 38, 767 
Charles___- 23, 415 
Kent__-- 10, 534 
-— en Annes i 14, 579 
NS wiaactsbakh eens s bea wien 29, 111 


Somerset - - 17, 057 
Wicomico 24, 500 
Worcester 19, 957 

196, 154 (40.9%) 


Total population and total estimated offenses_ "479, 270 (100.0%) 2, 115 





Appendix III 


List of Actions Taken by the Committee, Compiled from 
the Body of the Report 


Explanation: The Committee’s consideration of the issues raised led 
to three types of actions: A. Definite recommendations for change in 
the current practice in producing the Uniform Crime Reports— 
actions of this type are referred to as ““Recommendations”’; B. Tenta- 
tive suggestions for the FBI to consider changing current practice after 
additional study by the Bureau—such actions are referred to as 
“Tentative Suggestions”; and C. Decisions that the current practice 


should be left as is—actions of this type are referred to as ‘‘Matters 
Discussed.” 


A. Recommendations 
Recommendation (1) 


Since the UCR’s have outgrown being of use primarily to 
the law enforcement agencies, especially the police, and 
have become a basic source of information on crime for the 
country as a whole, the FBI should be encouraged to give 
as much recognition to this fact as is compatible with its 
program and be guided in the compilation and publica- 
tion of the criminal statistics by the need to present these 
in such a way that the information will be meaningful to 
the general public and interested agencies and organiza- 
tions even outside the immediate field of law enforcement. 


Recommendation (2) 


In making changes in the UCR’s, the utmost care should 
be taken not to destroy the continuity of the statistical 
series. Wherever feasible, both versions, i. e., the old 
and the new, should be given, or the data should be pre- 
sented in such a way that the reader himself can make 
the calculations necessary to utilize the data earlier 
collected and published. 


(63) 





Recommendation (3) .... 


The objectives for collecting and presenting the statistical 
information on criminal offenses should be clearly formu- 
lated and adhered to at all times. A brief restatement of 
these objectives should appear in each issue of the UCR’s 
to forestall misinterpretation of the data. 


Recommendation (4) 


In view of the officially stated purposes of the Uniform 
Crime Reporting Program and in view of the actual content 
of the UCR’s, the objective of publishing statistics on 
criminal offenses should be interpreted as a twofold one, 
i. e., (1) Compilation and publication of a meaningful 
index of crime for the United States (presently accomp- 
lished by the reporting of Pt. I offenses) ; and (2) compila- 
tion and publication of the total volume of criminal 
offenses committed in the United States, by categories, 
perhaps entitled General Crime Statistics for the United 
States. It is understood that both of these statistical 
series are to serve as the basis for the computation of 
appropriate rates and trends and for making comparisons. 


Recommendation (5) 


In presenting the total crime picture for the United States, 
a tabulation including all offenses, perhaps with the excep- 
tion of some minor ones, should be aimed at, which means 
that this tabulation should include not only offenses cur- 
rently reported as Part I offenses but also those reported 
as Part II. 


Recommendation (6) 


In order to make the implementation of recommendation 
(5) possible, the collection of offenses of Part II, that is, 
offenses known through arrest, should be intensified in 
order to achieve more complete coverage for the urban 
communities, and a program of collecting this information 
for the rural area should be initiated. Various analyses, 
such as by age, sex, and race, which can presently be made 
only for a limited number of, offenders could then be ex- 
tended to the entire criminal population. 





Recommendation (7) . . 


It is recommended that the present practice of publishing 
the UCR’s as a semiannual and an annual bulletin be dis- 
continued and only one annual bulletin be issued. A 
sufficient amount of time should be allowed for the tabula- 
tion and analysis of the data. The quality of the publica- 
tion should: not be allowed to suffer from impending 
deadlines. The fuller scope of the one annual publica- 
tion—see recommendation (1)—will necessitate more 
preparation time. Issuance of intermediate publications 
of limited scope, which the FBI might find appropriate for 
release, is, of course, not precluded by this recommenda- 
tion but is actually encouraged. 


Recommendation (8) 


In the UCR’s published hereafter, the emphasis should be 
removed from the terminology Part I and Part II offenses. 
It is felt that if this terminology were retained in spite of 
considerable changes in the content of the groupings of 
offenses, confusion would result; new terms applied to a 
new classification would promote clarity. 


Recommendation (9) 


It may be advisable to retain, at least for the time being, 
the current terminology of Part I and Part II offenses in 
the Bureau’s communications with the cooperating police 
departments, since it is by now accepted practice and a tra- 
dition of long standing. 


Recommendation (10). 


The publication of an index of crime, which function is 
presently performed by the Part I offenses, should be con- 
tinued, but the tabulations should be entitled ‘index of 
crime” and the composition of the index be changed to 
exclude manslaughter by negligence and larceny below 
$50 (for elaboration of this see the respective subtitles and 
also the subtitle ‘‘Auto Theft’’). 


Recommendation (11) . 


The general tabulations of United States crime statistics 
should be divided into those offenses which are reported 
as they become known to the police and those which are 
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reported as they become known through the arrest of the 
offender. 


Recommendation (12). 


The classification suggested in recommendation (11), 
which presently consists in the differentiation of Part I 
and Part IT offenses, should be further studied by the per- 
sonnel of the Bureau in consultation with experienced 
representatives of the police departments in order to de- 
termine the best manner of handling specific offenses. 


Recommendation (13). 


A special section should be developed in the UCR’s to 
deal with the group of offenses which at a given time are 
especially important to the police in its work, so as to 
increase the effectiveness of the police in combating the 
particular offenses by focusing attention on them and pro- 
viding additional information on their frequency and 
distribution and their success in suppressing them. Both 
offenses known to the police and offenses reported follow- 
ing arrest might be included here. Again, continued 
study by the personnel of the Bureau in consultation with 
the best qualified representatives of the police departments 
should form the basis for including offenses in this section. 


Recommendation (14) . 


The category of manslaughter by negligence should be 
eliminated from the offenses used for the purposes of a 
crime index. It should, however, continue to be included 
in the United States crime statistics. 


Recommendation (15) . 


. . . . 


The present division of larceny into cases of over and 
under $50 should be retained. The criteria for distinction 
should be further studied. Only larcenies above $50 
should be used for the purposes of the crime index. Lar- 
cenies under $50 should be reported as offenses known to 
the police in the general tabulation of the United States 
crime statistics. 





Recommendation (16) 


The Committee recommends the following plan for the 
analysis of the crime data into rural and urban. The 
population of the area of the United States should be 
divided into three types of communities: 

1. Standard Metropolitan Areas as established by the 
Bureau of Census for the 1950 census and as these may 
be further revised by that Bureau. 

2. Urban communities, that is, generally speaking com- 
munities with more than 2,500 inhabitants. More spe- 
cifically the current (1950) census definition should be 
used. The urban population which is not comprised 
within the Standard Metropolitan Areas would be taken 
care of in this category. 

3. Rural population, again in accordance with the cur- 
rent (1950) census definition. This would amount to the 
total rural population except for the small part which is 
included in the Standard Metropolitan Areas. It is be- 
lieved that this would give for the United States the rural 
population in the truest sense of that word, for which 
statistical data is currently available. 


Recommendation (17) 


In view of the differential population growth in various 
communities, the decennial census figures should not be 
used for the computation of the crime rates beyond the 
year to which they pertain. Instead, the available annual 
estimates by the Bureau of the Census should be used. 
It is felt that the plan for utilizing in the rural-urban 
ahalyses the analytical categories recently introduced by 
the Bureau of the Census would prove of value also in the 
computation of the crime rates. It is hereby also recom- 
mended that the FBI further explore the possibility of 
obtaining more detailed annual estimates from the Bureau 
of the Census. 


Recommendation (18) .....+++eeeees 


In computing the estimated totals of major crimes the 
procedure suggested under the heading “Rural versus 
Urban Criminality” should be utilized. Offenses known 
to the police should be computed from the police reports 
for the Standard Metropolitan Areas, for the rest of the 
urban population and for the rural population within 
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each State (1950 United States census definitions). The 
number of reported offenses should then be proportionately 
increased to take care of the unreported portions, if any, 
of these same categories within each State. The sum total 
of the estimates for the States thus obtained will give 
the national estimate for the given year. It is hoped that 
wherever available the annual population estimates by 
the United States census will be substituted for the 
currently used decennial census figures. 


Recommendation (19) 


In view of the remarkable coverage for offenses known to 
the police, the actual figures representing the total number 
of offenses committed in the United States, both rural 
and urban, are very significant and should be presented 
more prominently and more accessibly. 


Recommendation (20) 


In the tabulations designed to demonstrate trends in the 
number of offenses, comparisons with more than only the 
previous year are recommended. The exact number of 
preceding years to be used for the purposes of such com- 
parisons should probably be determined in each individual 
case, depending on the nature of the comparison and the 
nature of the data in question. 


Recommendation (21) 


With reference to all tabulations in the Uniform Crime 
Reports which are not based on “offenses known to the 
police” (Pt. I offenses), for which a high degree of cover- 
age has been built up, 1 of 2 courses should be followed: 
Either a definite attempt should be made to build up the 
reporting to achieve more or less complete coverage, com- 
parable to that for “offenses known to the police,” or a 
sampling technique should be resorted to. See recom- 
mendations (5) and (6). 


meeeemenetion (38). 4 =s..5. 35:8 8.5 % 3 


A permanent technical consultant committee should be 
established to be available to the Bureau staff for con- 
sultation whenever needed. 





B. Tentative Suggestions 


Tentative Suggestion (1) 


Manslaughter by negligence should be studied for inclu- 
sion in the proposed new section of the UCR’s dealing with 
offenses that are especially important to the work of the 
police. 


Tentative Suggestion (2) 


The Committee recommends looking into the possibility 
of making use of the statistics on traffic fatalities compiled 
by some agency other than the FBI, provided this source 
is competent and reliable. 


Tentative Suggestion (3) 


The possibility of using annual population estimates by 
other than governmental agencies should be explored. 


Tentative Suggestion (4) 


The question of handling fraud and embezzlement as two 
separate offense categories in the tabulation of the 
“General United States Crime Statistics’? should be 
studied further. 


C. Matters Discussed 


Matters Discussed (1) ...... 3 
After studying various considerations involved in the 
question as to the frequency with which crime reports 
are sent the FBI by the police, the Committee decided 
not to recommend any change in the current practice. 


Matters Discussed (2) 


Auto theft as a Part I offense. The Committee decided 
on continuing the present practice, except that in view 
of the general changes in the structure of the UCR’s, 
auto theft will from now on be included in the group of 
offenses going into the crime index. 
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The Committee discussed the possibility of substituting 
a sampling method for the present collection of criminal 
statistics for rural areas for crimes known to the police 


and advises against the change. Ex; 
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specific recommendations with regard to the collection — 
and reporting of data on offenders in the juvenile age 
bracket, believing that the FBI’s entering into the juvenile Of 
field on a more intensive and extended basis would take 
the Uniform Crime Reporting Program outside of its 
originally planned and presently observed scope, which pe 
is a policy matter for decision by the FBI itself. a 
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Data for 1957 from Police Reports 


Explanation 


This section was compiled from police reports before the receipt 
of the report of the Consultant Committee which is printed in the 
preceding pages and, therefore, does not contain any of the changes 
recommended by the Committee. 

Crime data received under this program for the calendar year 1957, 
but not included in the 1957 Uniform Crime Reports, are presented 
here. This completes the presentation of 1957 data for the purpose 
of preserving continuity and is in line with recommendation No. 2 of 
the Consultant Committee on Uniform Crime Reporting. The semi- 
annual issue of Uniform Crime Reports has been discontinued, and 
hereafter one Uniform Crime Reports each year will be available for 
distribution in the early fall and will include all data for the previous 


calendar year heretofore included in the annual and semiannual 
issues, 


Offenses Cleared and Persons Arrested, 1957 


Table 1 reflects the ratio of offenses cleared by arrest and persons 
charged per each 100 offenses known, on the average, based on in- 
formation voluntarily submitted by 1,885 cities representing about 
74 percent of the population residing in cities in this country. The 
data in table 1 are limited to eight categories and are arranged with 
cities grouped by size. Table 2 reflects for the same 1,885 cities 
arranged by geographical divisions, the number of offenses known, 
the number of offenses cleared by arrest, and the percentage of 
offenses cleared by arrest. 

Reports of 198 cities over 25,000 are summarized in table 3 to show 
for 8 categories the number of offenses known, the number of offenses 
cleared by arrest, the number of persons charged and the number 
and percentage of persons found guilty. For the other crime cate- 
gories, for which offenses known information is not collected, table 
4 reflects for the 198 cities used in table 3, the number of persons 
charged and the number and percentage of such persons found guilty. 

(71) 












Offences 














Population group; number of cities 











represented within each group 








TOTAL, GROUPS I-VI 


1,885 cities; 74 percent: 
Offenses known 
Offenses cleared by arrest 
Persons charged . 


CROUP I 





35 cities over 250,000; 88 percent: 
Offenses known - - ---- send 
Offenses cleared by arrest... 
Persons charged___- 

4 cities over 1,000,000; 89 ‘percent: 
Offenses known... 
Offenses cleared by arrest 
Persons charged___ - 

6 cities, 750,000 to 1,000,000; 100 per- 

cent: 
Offenses known ‘ 
Offenses cleared by arrest 
Persons charged 

6 cities, 500,000 to 750,000; 83 percent: 
Offenses known 
Offenses cleared by arrest 
Persons charged 

19 cities, 250,000 to 500,000; 83 per- 

cent 

Offenses known 

Offenses cleared by arrest 

Persons charged - 
















































CROUP IU 
50 cities, 
cent: 

Offenses known 
Offenses cleared by arrest 
Persons charged 




















CROVP I 





104 cities, 
cent 
Offenses known 
Offenses cleared by arrest 
Persons charged 


50,000 to 100,000; 80 per- 




















CROUP IV 





198 cities, 
cent 
Offenses known 
Offenses cleared by arrest 
Persons charged 





25,000 to 50,000; 72 per- 


















erRove v 





548 cities, 
cent: 
Offenses known 
Offenses cleared by arrest 
Persons charged 


10,000 to 25,000; 
























CROUP VI 





950 cities under 10,000; 
Offenses known 
Offenses cleared by arrest 
Persons charged 


39 percent 




















and percentage of city population | 








100,000 to 250,000; 75 per- | 


100. 0 
95. 0 


68 per- | 


94.8 


100.0 
85.0 
90. 7 


100.0 
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Criminal 
homicide 
— 
| Mur- | 
‘der, | Man- | Rape | 
nonneg-| slaugh- 
¢ ligent | ter by 
man- negli- 
|slaugh-| gence 
|; ter 
| 
100,0 | 100.0} 100.0 
91.5 90,2 80.9 
|} 90.7) 78.3 76.5 
S—==S_| >—_———= 
| 
100.0 | 100.0} 100.0 
90. 1 91.2 79.7 
89.7 77.1 71.3 
} 100.0) 100.0 100. 0 
|} 89.1) 94.3] 80.7 
90. 2 113.8 71.9 
100. 0 100. 0 100.0 
90.3| 90.7] 80.4 
} 824) 106.2 62.8 
| 100.0} 100.0] 100.0 | 
93.0) 888 87.6 | 
90. 4 37.1 89.8 
100. 0 100.0 100. 0 
89.9 90.0 72.0 
04. 50.4 68.2 
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Table 1.—Offenses Known, Cleared by Arrest, and Persons Charged (Held 
for Prosecution), 1957, by Population Groups, Number per 100 Known 
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Table 2.—Number of Offenses Known, Number and Percentage Cleared by 
Arrest, 1957, by Goagragette Divisions 


| 
| 


Geographic division; number of 
cities and percentage of city popu- 
lation represented within each 
division 


| 
j 
| 
| 
| 


TOTAL, ALL DIVISIONS 


1,885 cities; 74 percent: 
Number of offenses known..-___.. 
Number cleared by arrest 
Percentage cleared by arrest 


New England States; 151 cities; 
percent: 
Number of offenses known 
Number cleared by arrest - -- 
Percentage cleared by arrest ----- 
Middle Atlantic States; 418 cities; 83 
percent: 
Number of offenses known-.-..- 
Number cleared by arrest. --.-...- 
Percentage cleared by arrest... 
East North Central States; 460 cities; 
82 percent: 
Number of offenses known 
Number cleared by arrest. -.-.-..- 
Percentage cleared by arrest .---- 
West North Central States; 202 
cities; 80 percent: 
Number of offenses known 
Number cleared by arrest - 
Percentage cleared by arres 
South Atlantic States; ! 174 cities; 68 
percent: 
Number of offenses known 
Number cleared by arrest. -...-- 
Per reentage cleared by arrest. 
East South Central States; 60 cities; 
39 percent: 
Number of offenses known 
Number cleared by arrest - - 5 
Percentage cleared by arrest..... 
West South Central States; 100 cities; 
58 percent: 
Number of offenses known 
Number cleared by arrest. -.-...- 
Percentage cleared by arrest... ..- 
Mountain States; 100 cities; 75 per- 
cent: 
Number of offenses known 
Number cleared by arrest - -....- 
Percentage cleared by arrest --.--.- 
Pacific States; 220 cities; 65 percent: 
Number of offenses known 
Number cleared by arrest - . ..-.- 
Percentage cleared by arrest ---- - 


Criminal homi- | 
cide 


Mur- 
der, 
non- 

negli- 
gent 
man- 

slaugh- 
ter 


Man- 
slaugh- 
ter by 
negli- 
gence 


59 
56 
94.9 


298 





234 | 
78. 5 | 


1 Includes the District of Columbia. 





81.8 


1,175 | 
M41 
71.6 | 








1, 590 

637 | 
40.1 
4, 935 


1,801 
36.5 | 





| Aggra- 


vated 


, | assault | 


77.0 


3, 288 | 


2, 268 
69.0 


13, 744 
11, 762 
85. 6 


1,978 
1, 438 
72.7 


4,210 | 33, 


3, 394 


80.6 


1, 100 | 

810 | 
73.6 | 
3, 629 


2,415 
66.5 


Bur- | 
\glary— | 
| break- 
ing or 
| enter- | 
ing 


Lar- 
ceny— | 
theft 


17, 612 
5, 143 
29.2 


74, 727 | 








14, 184 | 
3, 972 | 
=i 17. 
44,459 |144, 361 | 
11,344 | 22, 185 | 
a5) 15.4 








Auto 
theft 
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Table 3.—Offenses Known, Cleared by Arrest, and Number of Persons 
Found Guilty, 1957; 198 Cities Over 25,000 in Population Representing 
54 Percent of the City y penis yrs Those Cithes Over 25,000 


Number of offenses Number of persons 





| 
Offense fs \| Found guilty Percent- 


_} age found 
guilty 


Known | Cleared | Charged || 

tothe | by arrest | (held for | | 

police | prosecu- |} Total || Offense | Lesser 
j tion) || guilty || charged offense 


—_—— |_—____— 
TOTAL 757, 535 | Sil, 056° 155, 299 97,015 || 83,354 13, 661 
Criminal homicide: 
(a) Murder and nonnegli- | 
gent manslaughter 1, 787 , 6 , 654 | 1,118 || $21 297 
(b) Manslaughter by neg- | | 
ligence | 1,17 k 909 || 283 || 221 62 
Rape ar i. eo 5, 1 , 66 2,401 | 1,831 570 
Robbery ‘ . & } 2, 572 218 7, 571 | 6, 034 1, 537 
Aggravated assault 37, 690 | 9,19 24, 52! 10, 116 | 7, C81 3, 035 
Burglary—breaking or enter- | 
ing... 169, 9, O86 30,978 || 20,623 1 17, 071 | 3, 552 
Larceny—theft (except auto | | 
theft) 426, 357 5, 919 50, 6: 42,572 || 39,406 3, 166 
Auto theft 86, 03: 26, 475 9, 78: 12,331 || 10, 889 | 1,442 








Table 4.—Number of Persons Charged (Held for Prosecution) and Number 
Found Guilty, 1957; 198 Cities Over 25,000 in Population Representing 
54 Percent of the City Population for Those Cities Over 25,000 

Number of persons charged (held for 
prosecution) 


| nex? Percent- 
i 
i 


Offense Found guilty age found 


TOTAL edinaindiic a cciitateaticaeaa Te 


| CHARGED 
| TOTAL Offense Lesser 
GUILTY | charged | offense 


TOTAL | 4,1 788, 400 16,8 985, 099 | 6, 938, 376 46, 723 


Other assaults | 52, 26, 869 25,951 | 918 
Forgery and counterfeiting 5 3, 954 | 3, 285 669 
Embezzlement and fraud | ; ( 7, 620 || 6, 900 720 
Stolen property; buying, receiving, etc | 3, 2 , 568 1,429 | 136 
Weapons; carrying, possessing, etc 2, 35 7, 514 360 


Sex offenses (including prostitution and com- | | 
mercialized vice) 34, 246 , 676 |) 21,453 | 
Offenses against family and children , 148 , 672 || 9, 429 | 
Narcotic drug laws 3, 9, 453 9, O82 
Liquor laws. .--. / 24, 81: . 277 16, 158 
Drunkenness; disorderly conduct; vagrancy-_| 2 578, 336 || 577, 116 
Gambling . 4 37,116 37, 031 
Driving while intoxicated bs oe 3, 466 2, (42 38, 723 
Traffic and motor vehicle laws. indicted 7 7,389 || 10,042, 162 | 
All other offenses "210, 059 "143, 656 142, 143 | 
ii Ht 
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